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A MAY CAPRICE 
BY JOEL BENTON 


OIST WITH TEARS OF APRIL, MAY 
WITH BLOOM AND VIRELAY; 
| SCENTS THAT BALM THE MORNING AIR; 
HILL-TOPS PURPLE-TINGED AND FATR, 


AND CHORUSED TRILLS FROM TREE AND SPRAY 
FOR LOVE’S TUMULTUOUS HOLIDAY. 


AFLAME IS EVERY BUSH AND TREE; 
THE FRA IL, FAINT-TINGED ANEMONE, ‘ 


SHY AS SOME NEW-HEAVENED MAIDEN SOUL, Wy; 
“TREMBILING ON THE MEADOW-KNOLL, 

AND KISSED BY ALL THE WINDS THAT PASS, i fc 
PRINTS ITS STARRED WONDER ON THE GRASS. 
THE HUMMING-BIRD AND HUMBLEBEE, a 
FLOWER-DRIFTS—THE SWALLOWS’. ECSTASY— 

PAPHIAN HINTS FROM FIELD AND WOOD, a} 

THE RUNNEL’S SILVER INTERLUDE, 
FILL EARTH'S AZURE ARC TO-DAY 


TO CROWN THE GREEN-PAVED COURTS OF MAY. q 


- CLINTON HALL - ASTOR PLACE 
~NEW YORK 
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NEW BOOKS 


Julian 


The Philosopher, and the Last Struggle ot Pagan- 
ism against Christianitv. By ALICE GARDNER, 
Lecturer in Newnham College, Cambridge _ Be- 
ing No. 13 in Heroes of Nations Series. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50; half leather, 


gilt top, $1.75. 


Louis XIV. 


And the Zenith of. the French Monarchy. By 
ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Senior Student of 
Christ Church College, Oxford. Being No. 14 
in Heroes of Nations Series. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50; half leather, $1.75. 


William the Silent, 


Prince of Orange, the Moderate Man of the XVI. 
Century. The Story of his Life.as told in his 
own Letters, in those of his Friends and his 
Enemies, and from Official Documents. Bv 
RutTH PuTNAM. Fully illustrated. Two vol- 
umes, 8vo, of about 400 pages each, in box, $4.00. 


The Ancient Egyptian Doc- 
trine of the Immortality 
of the Soul 


By A. WIEDEMANN, Professor of Oriental Lan- 
uages in the University of Bonn. 12mo, cloth, 
imited letterpress edition, $1.00. 


Historic Doubts Relative to 


Napoleon Buonaparte 


By RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dub- 
lin. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


A new and attractive edition of this famous mon- 
ograph, in which the author of the celebrated ‘* Ele- 
ments of Logic” takes the novel position that the 
actual existence of such a character as Napoleon 
cannot be pee, and in which he throws grave 
doubts on the whole Napoleonic *‘ legend.” 
The Madonna of St. Luke 
The story of a portrait. By HENRIETTA IRVING 

BOLTON. Withan Introductory Letter by Daniel 


Huntington. With ten full-page illustrations. 
12mo, blue cloth, gilt tops, $1.25. 


Yale Yarns 


By JOHN SEYMOUR Woop. Similarin general style 
to Harvard Stories.”’ Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
paper, 50 cents. 

A volume of characteristic stories of Yale under- 
graduate life, full of humor, and written somethin 
in the same vein as W. K. Post’s recently publishe 
Harvard Stories.” 


An Olio of Verse 


Verses. By MAry A.and ALIcE E. SAWTELLE. 
12mo. $1. 


The Treasures of Kurium 


Poems. By ELLEN M. H. GATES, author of *‘ Your 
Mission,” etc. $1. 


** Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, 
prospectuses of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes 
and Stories of the Nations Series sent on application. 


G. P. PUINAM’S SONS 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


DIS=ON’S No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant 


Is a solid stick of peculiarly rich and soft graphite that 
will save wear ofchain and greatly add to ease of run- 
ning. Itis far superior to anything heretofore offered 


cyclists. 
— Sample, postage paid, 15 cents. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


SAGENDORPH’S PATENT SECTIONAL 


STEEL CEILINGS and | 
SIDE WALL FINISH $ 


Catalogue, prices, and estimates, on application. 
THE PENN IRON ROOFING & COR: CO. (Ltd.) 
234 and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“An Epoch-making Book.” 
FIFTH THOUSAND NOW READY 


SOCIALISM AND 
SOCIAL REFORM 


By Professor RICHARD T. ELY, author of “ The 
Labor Movement,” “ Problems of To-day,” 
“Taxation in American States and Cities,” 
“ Social Aspects of Christianity,” etc. 


‘The fairest and most appreciative treatment of the 
strength of socialism ‘and its weaknesses.’"—Pro/. E 
ward W. Bemts, University of Chicago. 

‘**I have just taken up your Socialism and Social Re- 
form. It seems to me to be one por your ablest book, 
and to give more compactly and more directly than any- 
thing which has dealt with the subject just the informa- 
tion and just the criticism which is most needed and most 
appropriate.” —Prof. Albion W. Small, He 
of the Department of Sociology, University of Chicago. 

It cannot’ fail to broaden -the -views’of every fair- 
minded person, and to inspire interest ina subject which 
it is of vital :importance should be properly understood.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 


A discussion of Protective Tariffs, Taxations, and Mo- | 


nopolies. 12mo, $1.50. (Fifth Thousand.) 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 


(Revised, with much new and valuable material added.) 
12mo, $1.50. (Fifth Thousand.) 


TAXATION IN AMERICAN STATES : 
AND CITIES. 12mo, $1.75. (Fourth Thousand.) 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY 
1z2mo, gocents. (Eighth Thousand.) 


For sale by all booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co. 


NEW YORK : 46 East Fourteenth Street 
BOSTON : 100 Purchase Street 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


Letters of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge 


Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
With 16 Portraits and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


These letters, with comparatively few exceptions, 
have never before. been published. They date from 
1785 to 1833; are addressed to Mrs. Coleridge, 

outhey, Wordsworth, Lamb, John Murray, and 
many others; they throw much new light on Cole- 
ridge’s life, character. career, and friendships ; and 
the intimate and personal note running through 
them gives them a peculiar interest. 


Under the Man-Fig 


A Novel. By M. E.M. Davis. 16mo, $1.25. 


A noteworthy novel of which Texas is the scene, 
and the time during the Civil War. Mrs. Davis, being 
to the manner born, describes the Southern scenes 
and “‘ plays” the Southern characters with marked 
skill, giving to. the story a Southern atmosphere 
wholly natural and delightful. 


Archbishop Laud 


By Rev. W. H. HUTTON. 12mo, $1.00. 


Another volume in the series of English Leaders 
of Religion, depicting the career are character of 
the famous archbishop. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by — 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East 17th Street, New York 


NEW MUSIC 


ROTE SONCS FOR CHILDREN. By 
Curtis and Florio. Price, 50 Cents. 
Mandolin Chords and How to Play 
Accompaniments by C-E.Pratt. Price,5vc 
iN BLOSSOM TIME. (A Service for Child- 
ren’s Day.) By L. E. Jones. Price, 5 Cents. 
ROYAL ORCAN FOLIO. Price, 50 Cents. 
DON'T. By Geo. F. Root. A friendly attempt 
to correct some errors in musical terminology. Prices 
25 Cents. 

CALENDAR OF THE DAYS with Music, 
Recitations and Tableaux. By Kate W. Ham- 
ilton. Price, 25 Cents. 

THE FIREFLY SLAVE. A cantata forJu- 
veniles and adults. By Frances Eaton. Price,30c. 


TEE CHURCH CO, 
OINOINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


rofessor 


‘* People who are not reading Prof. 
Sloane's biography in THE CENTURY 
are missing a rare intellectual treat.’ 

—Beacon, Boston, } 

‘The opening chapters seem to make 

a new Napoleon live before us.”’ 
—Australian Weekly, 


The May 


CENTURY 


contains richly illustrated chapters 
in the Napoleon history describing 


NAPOLEON 


THE CONQUEROR 
AND DIPLOMATIST. 


The Unfolding of Bonaparte’s Imperi- 
ous Spirit (1796-97)—Rivoli and the € 
Capitulation of Mantua— Humiliation of 
the Papacy and of Venice — The Peace of 
Leoben — The Fall of Venice. : 


In this number are printed first 
chapters of a new romantic serial } 
§ of girl art-life in Paris, 


“The PRINCESS SONIA,” 


by JuL1aA MaGRUDER. Illustrated 
by Charles Dana Gibson. : 


IRRIGATION 
Explained and Illustrated 


“The Conquest of Arid Amer- 
ica,’ by E. SMYTHE, 


editor of Irngation Age.” 
‘*The conquest of the continent is 
only half accomplished. . . . Thena- 
tion halts and falters upon a myste- 
rious boundary line. . . . Beyond it 
sleeps an empire incomparably great- 
er and more resourceful than the 
empire that has been conquered. 
Here lie the possibilities of a twen- 
tieth-century civilization.” 


The Heart of Dr. Livingstone. 


An interesting discovery, with photo- 
graphs taken in Africa. 


‘Rubinstein: the Man and the Musi- 
cian ’’; ‘‘A Chapter of Municipal 
The Squandering of New York’s Public 
Franchises’; ‘‘ The Close of Lincoln's 
Career,’ by Noah Brooks; stories by 
Richard Malcolm Johnston, and Langdon @ 
E. Mitchell, etc., etc., and chapters in 


‘¢CASA BRACCIO,”’’ 
- ** Marion Crawford’s Greatest Novel.’’ 
Sold everywhere; 35 cents. Published by 


THECENTURY 


is 


400 Years of 
American History 


I. A General Review of Four Centuries, “‘ to mark the 

reat events, the great men, and the great elements that 
have contributed to make that history most memorable 
in the life of the modern worid,”’ by Dr. JoHNn Lorp. 

Il, A Full Narrative, by Pror. . Patton, that 
challenges combarison for accuracy, terseness, and com- 
pleteness. : 
eee Pages, 100 Portraits. 


+ 


C 2 Vols., 8vo, gilt top, $s. 
tews of educators and critics sent free to any address. 
? ? Can I enrich the community and myself by bringing 
these fine volumes directly to Teachers, Pupils, an 
Parents ?? 

Not a badidea! Correspondence invited. 


FORDS, HUWARD, & HULBERT, New Yor 


THE CHILDRENS FLORAL GREETING 


By HUBERT MAIN 
Delightful New Songs, Capital Recitations, Splendid 
Hymns, Excellent Responsive Readings, 
Including a Dialogue Exercise for the Intant Class. 
FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 
The best service of the kind published. 16 pa. 

5 cents each; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Publications 


OUTLINES OF SOCIAL THEOLOGY 


By Wo. DEeWirtrT Hypg, D.D., President of Bowdoin College and Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


** It is a work of much power and cannot fail to attract much attention.” 
** There are conservatives who will not agree with all the positions taken by President Hyde ; but he sustains them with rare skill and vigor, and his work can hardly fail to 


ead to healthful discussions.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


** President Hyde does not aim to upset established religion, only to point out how the article we now have may be improved on its social side, as to which there will be no 
dispute that it is wofully lacking. His argument is sound and sensible, and his bok DESERVES TO BE WIDELY READ.”—Phila. Evening Bulletin. 
“* Rejecting whatever the doctrine ot Evolution and the critical reconstruction of sacred history and literature have rendered untenable in the traditional theology, the work 


aims to ‘ strengthen the things that r a 7 


The Evolution of Industry 


By Henry Dyer, C.E., ~ D.Sc. F2mo, 
cloth, $1.50 


“An attempt to estimate the a of the various fac- 
tors in the incustrial problem, and to show that they have 
common components, ana are developing an organization 
of labor that will meet the conditions necessary for 
efficiency and promote the welfare of the community.”’ 


English Men of Action Series—New Volume. 


Colin Campbell. Lord Clyde 


By ARCHIBALD ForBES. With Portrait. 12mo, 
limp cloth, 60 cents; uncut edges, 75 
cents. 

** A-vigorous sketch of a great soldier, a fine character, 
and a noble career. . .. Mr. Forbes writes with a prac- 
ticed and lively pen, and his experience of warfare in 


many lands stands him in good stead in describing Lord 
Clyde’s services and campaigns.’’— 7zmes. 


IN THE PRESS 
ovel by the Author of * Esther 
Waters.” 


Celibates 


By GEORGE MOORE. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


New MN 


Adoption and Amendment of 
Constitutions in Europe 


and America 
By CHARLES BORGEAUD. Translated by C.D. 
Hazen, Professor of History in Smith 
College. With an Introduction by J. M. 
Vincent, Johns Hopkins University. Ex- 
tra crown 8vo, $2.00. 


A brief but systematic treatise on the methods by which 
constitutions are adopted and changed in all the countries 
of Europe and America where written charters prevail. 


Esthetic Pri nciples 


By I1ENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL, M.A. 
cloth, $1.25. 


*,* The Observer’s Standpoint — The Artist’s 
Standpoint—The Critic’s Standpoint—Algedonic 
fEsthetics,etc. 


the Same Author. 
Pain, Pleasure, and 
Esthetics 
An Essay Concerning the Psychology of Pain 


and Pleasure, with special reference to 
Esthetics. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


I2mo, 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED 
STANDARD NOVELS 
New Volume. 


Tom Cringle’s Log 


By MICHAEL Scott. Illustrated by J. Ayton 
Symington. With an Introduction by 
Mowbray Morris. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


When “Tom Cringle’s Log” first appeared, it was 
hailed by the critics as one of the most brilliant books of 
the time, and it has kept its place in popularity along- 
side of Marryat, Cooper, and Dana ever since. 


Already Published: 
1. CASTLE RACKRENT AND THE 
ABSENTEE. By Miss EpDGEworRTH. 


2. JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
By MARRYAT. 


New Volume of the Lris Library. 


A Lost Endeavor. 


By Guy Booruey, author of “On the Wallaby,” 
‘A Bid for Fortuns,” etc. 16mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 


Mr. Boothby is rapidly winning a name and a place for 
himself as a writer of stories full of the magic of the 
Pacific. Mr. Stanley L. Wood illustrates the story from 
material supplied him by the author. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE” 


A Field-Book of Two Hundred Song, Game, and Water Birds. 
in their Natural Colors, and other Illustrations. 


BIRDCRAFT 


8vo, linen, $3.00. 


By MABEL OsGooD WRIGHT. With full-page plates containing 128 Birds 


‘The importance of the colored prints cannot be overestimated, for they enable one to determine at a glance the rough classification of the birds one may see about the 


gardens or along the seashore.”’ 


‘‘ The text gives the descriptions and biographies of two hundred species, a synopsis of the families to which they belong, and a simple Key by which the birds may be ide ati- 
fied, either by their color or by some equally visible quality.” 


New Volume of Macmillan’s Dickens. 
Bleak House 


By CHARLES DICKENS. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Original Preface, by Charles 
Dickens the Younger, wth the illustra- 
tions by Phiz. A valuable reprint of the 
text of the first edition. Each novel of 
the series complete in one volume. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


MACMILLAN’S MINIATURE SERIES 


Price, 25 cents. 


Lssued Monthly. 


Yearly Subscription, $2.75. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. beg to announce that they will issue 
monthly, in paper covers, beginning May, 1895, under the title of 
“ Macmillan’s Miniature Series,” the following popular works: 


I. SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 


Il. THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. 
WRIGHT. (Fune.) 


III. A TRIP TO ENGLAND. 


By WILIAM WINTER. 


By GOLDWIN SMITH. 


Annals of the British 
Peasantry 


By RussELt M. GARNIER, B.A. 8vo, cloth, 
$3.50. 


Almayer’s Folly 
A Story of an Eastern River 
By JosePH CONRAD. i2mo, cloth, $1 2 


MARCELLA. 
paper, 50 cents. 


By MABEL OSGOOD 


(Fuly.) 


of David Grieve,” “ Robert Elsmere,” etc. 


Experiment in 


Altruism 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


‘** An Experiment in Altruism,” as it is called, is, very 
literally speaking, a story of to-day. The heart of this. 
little book is a drama of love and life, but all about it 
press the bewildering new fashions of philanthropy and. 
social theory. 


MACMILLAN’S NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY 


Issued Monthly. 
Yearly Subscription, $5.50. 


Price (in paper), 50 cents. 


NO. 1 NOW READY 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of “ The History 


Popular Edition, im 


MARCELLA will be tollowed, in monthly order, by the dia notable 
novels. Price, uniformly in paper, 50 cents. SANT’ ILARIO, A Sequel to 
‘* Saracinesca,’’ by F. MARION CRAWFORD; THE NAULAHKA, by Rup- © 
YARD KIPLING and WoLcoTT BALESTIER (June); THE HISTORY OF 
DAVID GRIEVE, by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD (/u/y). 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF BOWDOIN COLLEGE 
— 
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The Outlook for June 


by the subscription list. 


SIHIE editors of The Outlook take pleasure i in announcing 
that the five numbers of The Outlook to be issued 
during the month of June, and thus beginning the 
summer of 1895, will be notable for several special 
features which are likely not only to attract unusual 
interest among the regular readers of the paper, but to 
win attention and readers outside of the circle formed 


These features are in part indicated below, though 


some of the most interesting are not yet sufhciently complete to be 
announced. The issue for June 8 will be the Fifth Annual Recreation 
Number, of which a full announcement will be published next week. 


A Handful of Heather 


By Rev. Henry van Dyke, D.D. 


Charles Wagner 


on ‘“ The Religious Condition 
of Labor ’’ 


Hartford’s Literary 
Corner 


By Arthur R. Kimball 


Home Culture 


By George W. Cable 


(An Authorized Interview by Clifton Johnson) 


Amateur Photography 


By Alexander Black 


UniversitySettlements 


By Percy Alden 


Recent German 
Literary Celebrities 


By the Countess von Krockow 


Dr. van Dyke is the well-known pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church of New York. 
His books, “ The Christ-Child in Art” and “ The Study of Tennyson,” together with 
his numerous magazine articles, have given him a high place among American writers. 
«“ A Handful of Heather” is a delightful reminiscence of pleasant days spent among 
Scotch hills, valleys, and islands; it-abounds in literary reminiscence and anecdote ; 
while it reminds one of Black and Barrie and Crockett, it has also a quite individual 
and personal interest of its own. Through it runs a strain of acute but kindly comment 
on human nature, as well as the more pervading strain of delight with nature out-of- _ 
doors. Our readers will remember Dr. van Dyke’s beautiful allegory, “ Christmas 
Angel,” in our last Christmas Number ; they will —_ the present article no less finished 


and strong. 


A translation of a brilliantly written and thoughtful address upon a pressing modern. 
problem, by the famous author of “ Youth.” M. Wagner has through his books made 
himself a high exponent of the recent revival in France of lofty ideals among the 
younger men. 


In a certain neighborhood corner, as it may be called, in Hartford, Conn., live Charles 
Dudley Warner, “ Mark Twain,” Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Richard Burton, and 
Mr. Gillette, the author-actor. Mr. Kimball (who is one of the editors of the Water- 
bury “ American,” a Yale graduate, and a well-known contributor to The Outlook and 
many other periodicals) takes this present propinquity as a center about which to group 
many personal and literary anecdotes and bits of comment and characterization. Pic- 
tures of the residences of the authors serve, together with their portraits, as illustration. 


Mr. Cable’s fame as a novelist needs no mention. In this article he talks with earnest- 
ness and in a way both instructive and entertaining on “ The Possibilities of Home 
Culture Clubs.” In the same issue will be printed a cover portrait of Mr. Cable. 


Mr. Black, of the “ Brooklyn Times,” and the author of the novel and successful “ Pic- 
ture Play ” called “ Jerry,” is an enthusiast as regards amateur photography. He has 
written this article to accompany the prize photographs which will be published in 
connection with the decision of the judges in The Outlook’s photographic prize contest. 


Mr. Alden, a graduate of Balliol College, Oxford, is at the head of the Mansfield Col- 
lege Settlement in London, and is thoroughly well informed on all matters relating to 
social and educational progress. He has written for The Outlook two articles: the 
first on the present condition and prospects of the Settlement movement in England ; 
the second giving an English view of American Settlements, being based on observa- 
tions made by Mr. Alden in his present visit to this country. Illustrated. 


This article, which discusses such writers as Raabe, Marie Ebner-Eschenbach, Ernst 


_ von Wildenbruch, and Hauptmann, carries on The Outlook’s plan of giving its readers 


from time to time a broad survey of recent literary movements in different countries. 
The author’s opportunities of studying German literary life have been unusual and have 
made her one of the best-known European critics of contemporary German literature. 
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he Outlook for June 


P =e . Miss Hapgood, the authorized translator of Tolstoi’s works, is undoubtedly better 
A Russian Fire acquainted with Russian life and custom than any other American writer. She gives 
here an entertaining sketch of the method of the St. Petersburg Fire Department 

~~ os to which are added various observations and incidents of Russian life. 


Mr. MacArthur is the assistant editor of the “ Bookman ” (American edition). This 


The Boys’ Brigade article contains a readable account of the origin of the Boys’ Brigade and its preserft . 


condition, together with a sketch and portrait of Mr. W. A. Smith, the founder of the 


_ By James MacArthur 
| movement. 


Deans in Women’s Miss McCabe is the well-known author of “ The American Girl in College,” published 
by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. As might.be expected, she writes with special knowl- 
Colleges ; edge of her subject. Her article is accompanied by interesting portraits of the Deans 

By Lida R. McCabe of Radcliffe, Barnard, Bryn Mawr, and Wells Colleges. 


: : : Mr. Gladden, who is a son of the Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, of Columbus, Ohio, 

The F [ cc Library aS has made here a special study of the effect upon the general reading public of making 

ivilizi a city library free to all. The discussion is based chiefly on the extremely interesting 

d Civilizing Agent experience-of the Public Library in Springfield, Mass. It contains novel and signifi- 
By oor ge Gladden _ cant statistics and comparative tables. 


A cheerful and odd story of what threatened to be a serious matrimonial blunder. The 


A Frowning Providence author has written many stories and sketches of Southern life for “ Scribner’s Maga- 


By Mrs. Martha McCullough- zine,” “ Harper’s Weekly,” The Outlook, and other publications. Our readers will 
Williams remember with special pleasure her “ A Matter of Predestination” and “ Miss Petti- 


grew’s Cedar-Bush.” 


F S Church Mr. Church’s position among American artists is singular in that he combines the 

3 closest realism in animal portrait-painting with a pure and fanciful idealism. He has 

on ‘How I Found the here written a humorous fantasy—the autobiography of a truly remarkable seal—and 
North Pole” has illustrated the story by seven pictures in his own inimitable manner. 


With illustrations by the Author 
ee A story of a girl’s vacation experience, beginning with an instinctive aversion and 
A Boatless Viking ending, under the summer trees, in an irresistible attraction. Mr. Palmer’s previous 
stories published in The Outlook and other periodicals have given him a growing 
reputation as one of the younger American short-story writers. 


Every Subscriber to The Outlook 


is cordially invited to fill out and return to this office, before the 25th of May, the following blank. He—or she— 
_ will thus do a friendly service in opening the way for enlarging the circle of our readers, and at the same time 
secure for a group of appreciative friends, without expense, two copies of a paper which, upon the testimony of 
many readers, is helpful, stimulating, wholesome, and hatin to a notable degree. 


By Francis S. Palmer 


eee 


To THE PUBLISHER OF THE OUTLOOK, 13 Astor Place, New York: 3 

Please send, in accordance with your offer (stating that you do so at my suggestion, 
and without charge), to the addresses below, The Outlook for June 1 and June 8 
(the second issue being the annual Recreation Number) : 
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NIGHT 


NESTLE’S FOOD is nourishing. 
It makes firm flesh, strong bone, 
androsycheeks. For good health, 
sweet temper, and sound sleep, 
give your baby Nestlé’s Food— 
morning, noon, and night—all 
the year round. 


Consult your doctor Nestlé's Food, and 
send to us for a large sample can and our book, 

“The Baby,’’ both of whic will be sent free on 
application. 


| 

THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
73 Warren Street, New York. 


” MORN ING 


NESTLE’S FOOD isa complete 
and entire diet for babies, and 


closely resembles mother’s milk. 
Over all the world Nestlé’s Food 


has been recognized for more 
than thirty years as possessing 
great value as a protection against 
Cholera Infantum and all other 
forms of Summer Complaintsa 
, Your physician will confirm this 
statement. 


NESTLE’S FOOD 
is safe. It requires only the addi- 
tion of water to prepare it for use. 
The great danger always attend- 
ant onthe use of cow’s milk is thus =< 
avoided. The prevalence of tuber- 
culosis in cows, and the liability of 
cow's milk to convey the germs of 
disease, makes its use as a food for 
infants dangerous in the extreme. 


Spring Capes 


Every Cape—the lowest-priced equally with the more elaborate—made specially for us. We have just 
re-sorted the entire stock. Three items for this week: 175 Capes, in many styles and qualities, at the 
uniform price, $7.00 each; 93 Capes at the uniform price, $15.00 each; 124 Capes at the uniform price, 
$25.00 each. Every piece in these lots is perfect in finish, correct in Style, andthe reduction in prices 
makes this our best announcement this season. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, New York. 


ver ‘Plaie that 
; Get the Genuine 


Rogers Bros. 
_ Spoons, Forks, &c. 


There are many “ Rogers.” 
The mark 1847 identifies the 
old original quality of Rogers 
silver plate, famous the world 

over. Made only by 


inn) Meriden 
. Britannia Co. 


Meriden, Ct., New York, 208 Fifth Ave. 


Church ceilings 
frequently fall, 
destroying fur- 
niture and en- 
dangering life. 


Prevent it by putting up — up 


Bias stampe “Stee Ceilings 


Velveteen 

TI E, URABLE, and BEST 
Skirt Binding for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


ought to be on the edge 
your dress skirt. Is It? H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 


Duxbak Rainproof keeps the skirt 
dry. Take no substitute, no matter 
what the clerk says. 

A setofthe’’S.H. & M."* miniature figures show- 


ing latest Farisian costumes, with.Booklet on How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,”’ mailed for 10c. in stamps 


OUR IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE- 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. | =: 
Chicago, San Francisco. 
4¢S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. (FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) , If you cannot procure genuine 
s the best and cheapest device ever offered for 1847 goods of your dealer, write 
pevelehing Throat and Lungs. Uuequalled for will give necessary 


A A ES and curin A, 
CHauTAU FREE of Colds for public and DEA NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


Compination Box oF “SWEET HOME SOAP for improving and co stamp by EAR hions. Have helped 


$10.00° me Larnin SOAP MAES Co. for circularsto 1.. Hygienic | vices comb =e re good HEAR other 
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pray O}) | is always difficult to know just what is 
ei happening in the Orient. This is true 
not only of the Oriental nations them- 
selves, but also of European diplomatists 
dealing with them. Newspaper dispatches 
week were mostly conjectures; or, 
if based on fact, that fact seemed to have been brought 


out in boldest relief in order to sell papers.” Neverthe- 


less, our advices from Tokio and Pekin, as well as from 
St. Petersburg,: Berlin, London, and Paris, have had a 
remarkable unanimity as well as continuity. We are 
asked to believe that an identical note has been presented 
at the Tokio Foreign Office by the Russian, French, and 
German Envoys to the effect that Japanese possession of 
the Liaotong peninsula would be a constant menace to the 


permanent peace of the Far East, and that therefore the 


three Governments strongly advise Japan to renounce such 


_ possession. Reduced to its lowest terms, this means that 


Japan’s new province somewhat checks Russia’s design of 
possessing a Pechili port, while the independence of Korea 
would stand more in the way of obtaining Port Lazareff 
than did China’s claim to Korean vassalage. Russia has 
undoubtedly been waiting for just this juncture to strike 
for a better outlet than her often ice-bound Vladivostok— 
to use both as a naval station and as the terminus of the 
great Trans-Siberian Railway, rapidly approaching comple- 
tion, The extreme western section of the railway, connect- 
ing Vladivostok with the Amur River, has already been fin- 
ished, and the line from Irkutsk, touching Chinese territory 
near Kiakhta, is being pushed forward with all possible 
speed. The entire road will be more than seven thousand 
miles long, and will cost somewhere between two and three 
hundred millions of dollars. From it the Russians would 


' like to run two branch lines; one through Korea—though 


they know that Japan would be brought within a day’s ride 
of Vladivostok, and that the inhabitants of Yokohama could 
then journey to Gibraltar with a water-voyage of less than 
twenty-four hours. They also have in mind a branch line 
which shall meet the Gulf of Pechili at Niuchang, thence 


‘running south to Shanhaikuan, thence by the existing rail- 


way to Tientsin, and so by a new road to the center of the 
tea districts. While great things are anticipated from com- 
merce in both wheat and oil, it is in the tea trade that the 
first effect of the new road will probably be manifest. The 
Russians say that it spoils tea to put it in a ship; therefore 
their tea, which comes overland from China, is the best. 


_ With the new railway they expect to reduce by four-fifths 


the time between the tea districts and the European 
market, Their commerce and ours might be benefited by 
a proper trans-Siberian outlet on the Pacific, which should 
also be a free port. But Russia has no more right now than 
she had before the war to seize one inch which does not 


belong to her. Canada might as well demand the posses- 
sion of Portland asa proper outlet for the Canadian Pacific. 

At first it may seem strange that progressive and Chris- 
tian powers like France and Germany could so slight the 
fact of a peace treaty foreshadowing enormous commercial 
profit to them, as to unite with Russia in an unjust demand. 
The conquest of China was not at all theirs, but now that vic- 
tory has been won they propose to help Russia to a division 
of spoils. The reason for this jackal-like position is, how- 
ever, not hard tofind. France has for years been courting 
Russia, and would gladly make an alliance with her on almost 
any terms ; Germany’s sudden friendship comes from her - 
wish to detach Russia from France. Yet on neither side 
of the Rhine have the reported protests been greeted with 
anything approaching enthusiasm. In fact, vehemence 
is seen only in Russia. Prince Uchtomoky, who accom- 
panied the present Czar on his tour in the East, has writ- 
ten a long communication to the Moscow “ Viedomosti” 
declaring that it would be criminal neglect to allow Japan 
to menace Russia’s interests in eastern Asia. Nor are 
English Russophobists altogether placated by the editorials 
in Russian papers counseling reprisals on India if England 
undertakes to give any material support to Japan. The 
generally common-sensible London “Times,” however, 
wisely dismisses the whole affair as “a game of bluff.” 
Nevertheless, the effect of this attitude of the three Powers 
has been to encourage the “ war party ” in both China and 
Japan, and to delay the ratification of the treaty by the 
Chinese Emperor. The Mikado, having already given it 
his sanction, is now reported to have replied to the three 


‘Powers declining’ their advice. Confident in the tried 
‘strength of his soldiers and in his support from Great 


Britain, he feels secure, and is ready even for another war. 
Though the Russian army has the enormous peace total of 
nearly goo,ooo men and a war strength of 2,500,000, its 
fighting forces on the Pacific coast are insignificantly small 
compared with those of the Japanese. Besides this, pend- 
ing the completion of the railway, it takes,a long time to 
steam from Odessa to Vladivostok, as Siesta doubtless 
appreciates as regards the 6,000 men now in transit. In 
that time a succession of astounding events could again 
occur in Japanese waters, and with the same results. It is 
probable that Japan and Great Britain, as the Powers chiefly 
interested in China, have had a secret understanding. It 
is now rumored that both these island States are making 
strenuous efforts to secure our own co-operation in formulat- 
ing acommon policy to prevent envious powers from inter- 
fering with the peace treaty. In Washington’s farewell ad- 
dress, however, we read a warning against our entering into 
foreign entangling alliances. The attention paid to this 
counsel in the century that has elapsed has been of vast 


~ 
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benefit to us; it is most unlikely, therefore, that we could 
ever be induced to change our honored traditions. 


& 

Great Britain, in accordance with its announced inten- 
tion, has occupied the Nicaraguan port of Corinto, and 
proposes to hold it until there has been collected from 
tariff dues the sum of $75,000 demanded by Great Britain 
as a penalty for the expulsion from Nicaraguan territory of 
Mr. Hatch, the British consul, and for injuries done to 
other British subjects. At the same time, Lord Kimberley 
has given our Government full assurances that Great 
Britain has no territorial ‘designs on Nicaragua. This 
action, while decidedly summary and forceful, is not one un- 
known to international law. Great Britain holds that there 
is no subject-matter for arbitration. The injury done is, it 
declares, in the nature of a direct assault on the representa- 
tive of a foreign nation. Nicaragua has not seriously 
attempted to defend the acts, but has merely declined to 
make reparation. Great Britain’s action aims to protect 
her own national dignity and that of her consular rep- 
resentatives, and is part of a universal system. The 
United States, so far as known, has preserved a per- 
fectly neutral position in the matter. The Monroe Doc- 
trine, whatever else it may mean, certainly was never in- 
tended to serve as a protection to South American nations 
in all’ disputes into which they may embroil themselves, 
regardless of the right or wrong of the matter. President 
Monroe’s declaration was that we could not view undis- 
turbed any interposition of European powers in the affairs 
of American nations for the purpose of oppressing them or 
of extending the European system in this hemisphere. To 
assume that either of these purposes exists in the present 
case would, in the face of assurance to the contrary, be, to 
say the least, premature and unfriendly. The United States 
would indeed assume an intolerable burden if it were to 
assume the defense in international complications of all 
the nations in this hemisphere, regardless of the circum- 
stances. The true view of the matter is well expressed 
in what seems to be a semi-official statement by Washing- 

ton officials : 


“The President believes that if this country should interfere, it 
would establish a very dangerous and troublesome precedent by 
making its future interference necessary whenever one of the numer- 
ous American republics refuses to meet its obligations or to give just 
satisfaction for a wrong committed against a foreign power. This, it 


is held by the Administration, would amount to the establishment of a: 


protectorate over a number of unreliable republics, which is a position 
the United States cannot afford to take. But the President, it is 
believed, has not consented to England’s programme without having 
received assurances that American interests will be fully protected, 
that England does not desire and will not seize Nicaraguan territory 
to occupy it, but will, after the indemnity has been paid or collected 
from the customs, promptly withdraw her forces from the republic.” 


& 

A very curious contrast is afforded by the treatment by 
many newspapers of the expulsion of the English Consul 
from Nicaragua, and the firing by a Spanish man-of-war 
on the Allianca. In the case of the English, it is imme- 
diately assumed by these newspapers that the British policy 
is insolent, aggressive, and indefensible. In the case in 
which the rights and privileges of our own citizens are 
concerned, it is instantly assumed that Spain has been guilty 
of a great outrage, for which reparation ought to be de- 
manded without any of the usual diplomatic delays. Only 
a few weeks ago these newspapers were breathing forth 
fire and slaughter against Spain, and misrepresenting 
Secretary Gresham on account of what they called his dil- 
atoriness, although, as a matter of fact, the Secretary, 
being a diplomatist and a gentleman, felt obliged to con- 
duct negotiations between the two governments according 
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The latest reports from Spain 
indicate that that country has disavowed.all responsibility 
for the act of her officer, and has promised prompt inves- 
tigation and-reparation, so that there is no longer any dif- 


to the forms of civilization. 


ference between the two countries. It is to be hoped that 
the extraordinary amount of cheap patriotism which is in 
‘the air nowadays, and which is simply a method of con- 
cealing lack of conviction or definiteness of view on National 
questions, will soon come to an end by the popular per- - 
ception of its insincerity and hollowness. ‘The attitude of 


‘some of our public men and many of our newspapers on 


all these questions has been humiliating in the extreme; it 
has been entirely lacking in dignity, good sense, -_ the 
instincts of civilized men. 

& 


The decision of the Supreme Court to consider the peti- 
tions for a rehearing of the income tax cases on May 6 is. 
received with general satisfaction. Even the friends of 
what remains of the income tax prefer a definite decision 
against themselves to the present indecision. By May 6. 
it is expected that Justice Jackson, who is recovering from 
a long sickness, will have returned to his duties, and the 
Court, with its full bench of nine judges, must then stand 
either five to four against the tax on incomes from personal: 
property and personal services, or five to four in its favor. 
Unless some Justice changes his previously declared opinion 
it is not possible that the tax upon incomes from real estate 
can be restored, for on that point the Court stood six to two. 
In brief, it may be said that Judge Jackson’s approval of the 
law cannot restore that portion of it now set aside, but his 
disapproval may overthrow it altogether. Attorney-General 
Olney has publicly stated that in the event of a rehearing 
he desires it to be upon every question involved. In 
the previous argument the defenders of the law took the 
position that the constitutionality of the tax upon all 
incomes other than those from land had been so definitely 
declared by the Courts from the beginning of the Govern- 
ment that argument upon it was unnecessary. Yet four 
out of eight judges decided, without hearing an argu- 
ment, that these previous decisions were wrong, and that the 
Constitution, adopted a century ago, had a different meaning 
from that stated by the Federal judges a few years later. 
In case the rehearing is granted, the request of the Attor- 
ney-General will doubtless be complied with. The official 
returns from the collectors of the income tax are not yet 
tabulated and published, but it is semi-officially stated that 
about $15,000,000 of revenue will be received. This means 
that incomes in excess of four thousand dollars, from other 
sources than real estate and bonds, aggregating $750,000,- 
ooo have been returned for taxation. It is stated that in 
New York City 17,500 persons and corporations made 
returns, though many individuals and corporations (includ- 
ing, it is reported, the Standard Oil Company) refused to 
make returns. In the cities of the West also the number of 
returns made was large. The agricultural sections alone 
fail to show a considerable number of incomes in excess of © 
the four-thousand-dollar exemption. 

| 

Nearly all the political news from the South and West— 
and there is an unprecedented amount of it—relates‘to the 
silver question. For the present the conflict centers in 
Illinois. The calling of the Democratic Currency Conven- 
tion by the free-coinage majority in the State Central Com- 
mittee has led to the formation in Chicago of an ‘ Honest 
Money League,” composed of those who insist upon the 
maintenance of a gold standard—at least until European 
nations consent to international bimetallism. At the outset 
its leaders hoped to secure the election of an anti-silver 
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majority in the approaching Currency Convention. They 
now admit, however, that this plan is impracticable, and they 
have called upon the anti-silver Democrats of the State to 
ignore the approaching convention. In Chicago, however, 
a majority of the influential Democrats are upon the side 
of a gold standard. It is true that the President of the 
Iroquois Club, the leading Democratic social organization, 
and nearly one-third of its members, have arrayed them- 
selves on the side of free coinage, but the remaining two- 
thirds have not only voted to oppose the free coinage of 
silver, but also have refused to re-indorse the double-faced 
plank of the National platform of 1892. The repudiation 
of this plank by the anti-silver men of Chicago, following 
its repudiation by the pro-silver men in so many States, 
indicates the sharp line of cleavage that is being made 
between those who are determined at any cost to maintain 
the complete demonetization of silver, and those who are 
determined at any cost to secure its remonetization. 


The news from half a dozen different States last week 


illustrates how far this cleavage has already gone. In. 


Iowa the conservatives secured a majority in the State 
Democratic Conference, but the free-silver wing forthwith 
planned a free-coinage convention, at which such Repub- 
licans as Senator Wolcott, as well as such Democrats 
as Representative Bryan, are invited to speak. In 
Texas, where a majority of the Legislature has sided with 
ex-Senator Reagan in behalf of free coinage, the anti-silver 
minority have called a “sound money” conference to sus- 
tain President Cleveland’s policy. In Mississippi the free- 
coinage majority of the State Committee has called for a 
State primary, apparently in order to prevent the renomi- 
nation of the anti-silver Governor. In Georgia, Speaker 
Crisp has declared himself more explicitly than before for 
free coinage, and predicted the realignment of parties in 
the West upon this issue. In Kentucky, Senator Black- 
burn has announced himself as a candidate for re-election 
as a champion of free coinage, while Congressman 
McCreery has announced himself as a candidate as an 
opponent of free coinage. In Memphis, Tenn., a “ sound 
money ” convention has been: called for the last of May, 
at which delegates from every State in the South are ex- 
pected, and at which Secretary Carlisle is announced as 
the principal speaker. This is not the only sign that the 
National Administration is taking a hand in the fight, and 
will make it National. Secretary Morton last week pub- 
lished an interview in which he stated clearly what Presi- 
dent Cleveland refrained from stating—namely, what he 
meant by honest money. ‘My judgment is,” he said, “ that 
we must sooner or later declare that the United States of 
America recognizes gold as the best and least fluctuating 
in value. The time for straddlers is past. Those who 
are for a sound currency on a gold basis ought to have 
the courage to say so and abide by the "results of their 
declaration. I do not believe that an international con- 
gress can establish permanently a commercial ratio between 
gold and silver, any more than it can establish a com- 
mercial ratio between rye and wheat. All the legislation 
of all the law-making bodies on the face of the globe can 
neither mitigate nor annul the operation of the inexorable 


_ law that the relation of supply to demand is the sole — 


lator of value.” 

Secretary Morton’s statement has the merit of entire 
frankness. It is criticised as bad politics on the ground 
that it will alienate from his party many believers in inter- 
national bimetallism, This is probably true, but Secretary 
Morton believes that the alienation of most such men is 
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inevitable; and he realizes that the defenders of the gold 
standard cannot afford to be handicapped by the admission 
that it is unjust, and that the legislation of a sufficient 
number of people could restore silver bullion to its former 
value. The argument he makes to the effect that the fall in 
the relative value of silver has been caused by its relatively . 
increased production is that most widely urged by the mono- 
metallists, and most likely to make converts to their 
position. It is needless to say that we entirely dissent 
from this position. It is true that the production of silver 
has more than doubled since its demonetization, while that 
of gold has increased but one-half; but the history of the 
century entirely disproves Secretary Morton’stheory. Here 


is the table for the century : 


Ratio of 
Market Value. 


1801-10 $3.226 worth of silver were produced to- $11 in gold. 15.61 to 1 


1811-20 3.048 “ 16.58 tor 
1821-30 2.055 “ 16.80 to 1 
1831-40 1.865 46 “ ‘6 ‘6 15-75 to I 
1841-50 899 66 15.83 to I 
1861-70 413 66 15. 48 to I 
1871-80 -782 66 93 to I 
1881-90 “ “6 19.87 to I 
189 4 7.06 ‘6 33 to I 


It is evident from this table that the market value of 
silver, estimated in gold, has not depended upon its supply, 
and certainly that the extraordinary fall in the value 
of silver since 1873 is not due to its increased produc- 
tion. So long as the French law gave the same currency 
value to 15% ounces of silver as to one ounce of gold, 
the market value of the two metals remained the same. 
The relative depreciation of silver since 1873 (and espe- 
cially since 1893) is entirely due to legislation decreasing 
the demand for silver and increasing the demand for gold. 
The relative value which legislation — destroyed; 
legislation can as clearly restore. 

It is due to the influence of Governor Morton, expressed 
vigorously in his special message, that the New York 
Senate has passed the Police Magistrates Bill. Senator 
Coggeshall and Senator Raines put themselves in the singu- 
lar position of voting, solely because it was a party meas- 
ure, for a law which they denounced as unconstitutional © 
and unjust. This defines their understanding of the office 
of a legislator, and openly puts partisanship before the 
public welfare. Despite the way in which it passed the 
Senate, the bill itself is by far the most effective reform 
measure which has been acted upon. The present Police 
Justices of New York City are (with a very few exceptions) 
ignorant of law, biased by local partisanship, politicians of 
the poorest type, and in several instances men of notori- 
ously bad character. Their tyranny and corrupt conduct 
have given official support to the wrong-doing of the police 
force. The bill is, no doubt, radical. It sweeps away in 
summary fashion the entire Board (replacing it by a Board 
of City Magistrates to be appointed by the Mayor), and thus 
may bear hardly upon some individual Justices. But for 
extraordinary conditions radical laws are necessary. The 
investigation conducted by Mr. Goff disclosed a state of 
things in New York which cannot be dealt with by half- 
way or ordinary measures. The bi-partisan police bill now 
in Governor Morton’s hands, and the police reorganiza- 
tion bill which passed the Assembly this week, are unsatis- 
factory to those who have fought for the rooting out of 
corruption in New York affairs. If their provisions should 
be carried out with the utmost earnestness and honesty of 
purpose, it would be possible by their means to improve 
the New York Police Department; but what is needed is 
not to improve, but to revolutionize. The citizens of New 
York may congratulate themselves that, as regards the 
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police magistracy at least, the action taken (if this bill be- 
comes law) will be thorough. ee 
| 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler’s comment on the section of 
the report of the Committee of Fifteen prepared by Dr. 
William T. Harris, which appears in another column, will 
be widely read, not only by reason of the interest in the 
subject, but also because Dr. Butler has made himself an 
authority on educational questions. When the whole re- 
port was presented at the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendents of the National Education Association, 
recently held in Cleveland, Dr. Harris’s reading of his 
section. of the report was followed by a very animated dis- 
cussion, in which it became very clear that two divergent 
views were held with regard to the question of the corre- 
lation of studies. Such well-known educators as President 
De Garmo, of Swarthmore, and Dr. Butler were among 
the critics of the report. The questions at issue go to the 
very roots of educational philosophy, and are too important 
to be presented in a brief paragraph. The Outlook, how- 
ever, will take up the matter later and present to its readers 
the points of divergence between those educators who hold 
Dr.-Harris’s view of educational philosophy, and especially 
of psychology, and those who are following the lead of 
Herbart, the eminent German educationist, whose views 
are just now exciting so much interest among many of our 
youngerteachers. Its own position, it is hardly necessary 
to state, is with those who hold to a spiritual psychology. 
The intense activity and the wide interest in educational 
circles, upon which Dr. Butler comments, furnish the best 


possible evidence of the growing appreciation of the im- 


portance of educational questions in this country, and of 
the necessity of dealing with them from fundamental points 
of view. 

Few contributions to the history of college education in 
this country are more interesting’ than those monographs 
printed by the National Bureau and devoted to the separate 
States. In four of these States the conditions of life are 
essentially and picturesquely different. The Connecticut 
system is a type of that which may be said to govern New 
England and the East. Connecticut’s great college was not 
one of many, but the great focal point around which revolved 
the learning of the State and to which itledup. That col- 
lege has become a university, which draws its students more 
from the country at large than does any similar institu- 
tion of learning. Nor is the deserved popularity of Yale 
diminished by the fact that in later years Connecticut 
gained two other colleges, both of which enjoy high 
rank. The further granting of college charters, however, 
was checked by the cautious policy of the State, which 
would have no dead institutions nor any living ones of a 
low grade. Turning to Delaware, we find a little State, 
with similar centralization, but almost strangled by the 
giant educational institutions surrounding it in other States. 
In Tennessee, on the contrary, we have a country large 
enough to be supreme in matters of education, yet, as it 
was prostrated by the war, the history of higher education 
there is, in the main, the history of private initiative and 
activity. Tennessee has been the great Southern propa- 
ganda-ground of the various Christian denominations ; 
indeed, there are only three prominent colleges that are 
not denominational; the other seventeen and the four 
negro colleges were all established by Northern Churches. 
Furthermore, in Tennessee, but still more in Iowa, people 
believe that if you cannot bring Mohammed to the moun- 
tain, you must bring the mountain to Mohammed; in other 
words, they would say that if the man in the corner of 
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Connecticut cannot get to Yale, Yale must go to him. 


This, as well as the number of men who wish to leave their — 


property to create something bearing their name, and the 
propagandist zeal of denominations, marks the difference 
between East and West. Often the Iowa plan has been 
admirable, but often, also, its result has been to divide 
and sometimes to paralyze the progress of liberal educa- 
tion. Where no one of many institutions is able to pay 
proper professorial salaries, establish necessary scholar- 
ships, purchase apparatus, or erect needed buildings, the 
inevitable result is poor quality and great quantity. 
| 
The teachers of New York City have apparently suc- 
ceeded in preventing the city from securing a reform school 
system from the present Legislature. The State Senate, 
which seems to be as much under Tammany control as that - 
which it superseded, has voted down the bill, the contents 
of which we gave last week, by a vote of twenty-one to six. 
This action is, partly at least, due to the influence which 
the Ward Trustees, and, under their inspiration, the teachers, 
of New York City have brought to bear against the meas- 
ure. The city has hardly seen since the days of Isaiah 
Rhynders, in the ante-war riots against the Abolitionists, 
a more disgraceful meeting than that of the teachers of 
New York City held last week in the chapel of the City 
College. This meeting was called to enable those who 
advocated this bill to explain its measures to the teachers. 
The public surely had a right to expect that the educators 
of their children would exercise at least an average amount 
of self-restraint, and would listen quietly and respectfully to 
the invited speakers, however much they might dissent from 
the opinions expressed. In fact, the meeting was almost a 
mob. The speakers were constantly interrupted. Appeals 
from the Chairman to those present to preserve order were 
not only disregarded but openly defied, and the scenes of 
disorder were such as would have disgraced a meeting of 
avowed Anarchists. No stronger evidence is needed that 
the present school system has imposed upon the city of 
New York a great number of wholly undisciplined and 
incompetent teachers than this public demonstration in 
favor of the retention of that system. 


& 


We totally discredit the profanity at first put into the 
mouth of Colonel Waring respecting the members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and accept as authentic his 
own report of his statement: ‘I said that I regarded the 
Grand Army of the Republic as a lot of pension bummers.” 
In his subsequent letter he explains his position more fully, 
writing as a veteran and as among the number of those 
‘“‘who gave up everything to enter the service in the very 
early days of the war.” He refused, however, to enter the 
Grand Army of the Republic, because he believed it would 
be an organization in which a minority of patriotic men | 
would find themselves powerless. He says, with great 
frankness 

“ The unending crime of the organization—that which makes its 
benefactions seem insignificant—has been the destruction of the sense 
of duty and of the spirit of patriotism, and the substitution for these 
manly motives of a mere cash consideration. Henceforth, windy 
clamor must take the place of noble incentive, and the Nation’s grati- 
tude can be expressed only in dollars and cents, as it is now expressed 
in the millions paid to unworthy ‘ veterans,’ who have been hunted up 
and seduced by the claim agents, and, what is even worse, have been 
coddled, pauperized, and emasculated by the Grand Army of the 
Republic.” 
Colonel Waring’s original remarks and his subsequent 
letter were impolitic, and his original remarks indiscrimi- 
nating and therefore unjust. But we commend his cour- 
age, and indorse his criticism of the organization and his 
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estimate of the results of its influence on the National life. 
The extravagant pension policy has been dishonorable to 
the real veteran and demoralizing to unnumbered hosts of 
unworthy claimants. The policy of putting men into office, 


not because they are competent to do the work, but because. 


they are supposed to have fought in the army, is equally 


indefensible, and wholly fails to discriminate between sol- . 


diers who really entered the service from patriotic motives 
and the bounty-jumpers, stragglers, and hangers-on. This 
indiscriminating policy has made no distinction, and by 
confounding the two classes has injured the one -and dis- 
graced the other. It is high time that the veterans of the 
Civil War, as applicants for office, should be placed upon the 
same footing as other men, subjected to the same examina- 


tions, and appointed, not for the service they rendered, or 


are supposed to have rendered, twenty-five years ago, but 
for the service they show themselves capable of rendering 
to the country now. . 

An article on Glasgow, by W. E. G. Fisher, in the April 
number of the “ Fortnightly Review,” gives the first infor- 
mation respecting that city’s experiment with the public 
operation of its street railway system. The experiment, as 
we have before stated, was begun the first of July, last year. 
The agitation for municipal operation had been begun 
some six years before, when the tramway company was 
asked by the Town Council to assent to certain conditions, 
regulating, among other things, the hours of work of their 
employees. The company refused point-blank to do any- 


thing of the kind, and, when the suggestion of municipal 


operation was thrown out by “some of the more advanced 
Councilors and their friends—especially by their friends,” 
the proposal was generally denounced as “ rank Socialism.”’ 
But it was not long in commending itself to the citizens, 
and a speedy “about face’? was made by the Councilors 
who had been most backward. The tramway company 
determined to defeat the experiment and put competing 
lines of omnibuses on all the tramway routes. The ex- 
periment in municipal tramway management, therefore, was 
tried ‘‘ under perhaps the most unfavorable conditions that 
could have been selected.” The Council had to begin the 
service without experience, with new men, new plant, and 
new horses. Fortunately, the citizens appreciated that the 
experiment was being made in their interest, and were 
lenient judges of the inevitable defects of the first few days. 
Very soon everything was in good working order. The city 


corporation had provided larger and better cars, had re- 


duced the days of work to six a week and the hours of 
work to sixty a week, and introduced the half-penny fare 
for short distances and made twopence (four cents) the 
maximum fare, ‘‘ There were not wanting critics to declare 
that, in the face of the keen competition of the old com- 
pany’s buses, this was madness, and to prophesy a serious 
deficit on the first six months.” When the trial balance 
for these six months was struck, however, the substance of 
it was thus reported by the Lord Provost : 

“The result is that, after providing for all charges for working, 
maintenance of plant, interest, and also payment for the Common 
Good (public treasury), the accounts still show a credit balance on the 
six months’ working. All fares have been reduced, on some routes to 
the extent of thirty-three per cent., while, to the great benefit of the 
people, half-penny fares have been introduced.” 

The introduction of low fares has led a great many people 
to take the cars for short distances who would otherwise 
have walked. The books of the Company for one typical 
week show that 300,000 passengers paid one-cent fares, 
600,000 two cents, 95,000 three cents, and only 20,000 the 
maximum fare of four cents. When we remember that in 
Scotland horses are as much dearer than here as men are 
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cheaper, it is evident that an American municipality, in- 
telligently managed, could give to its own citizens the same 
great boon. 

The Catholic school question continues to be the theme 
of absorbing interest throughout Canada. It did not, it is 
true, occasion the Conservative defeats in the recent by- 
elections. These seem to have been due to the business 
depression which in all countries has made voters turn 
against the party in power, whether Conservative or Lib- 
eral, The attitude of the Conservative Government on the 
school question was not clearly enough defined to make it 
a definite issue before the electors. Ina speech in Parlia- 
ment last week a Catholic member of the Ministry, Mr. 
Costigan, denied that the Government had taken the side 
of separate schools as against common schools ; neither the 
Government nor the Catholics, he said, were trying to force 
Catholic schools upon the people of Manitoba. They 
trusted that the Manitoba Legislature would respect and 
conform with the decision handed down by the highest 
tribunal of the Empire to the effect that it had deprived 
the Catholic minority in Manitoba of rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution. ‘If the Legislature of Manitoba offers 
a fair compromise,” he said, “ and if the minority refuses 
to agree with a fair compromise,” then the Catholics might 
be arraigned. This, of course, was not a very definite 
declaration as to what the Conservative Government would 
do if the Manitoba Legislature refused to restore the sepa- 
rate school system. The present outlook is that Manitoba 
will refuse. Such at least was the declaration made by 
Mr. Sifton, the Attorney-General of Manitoba, before a 
mass-meeting in Toronto last week. Mr. Sifton stated 
that for twenty years prior to 1890 the Board of Education 
in Manitoba had had two sections—a Catholic section and 
a Protestant section. The Catholic section absolutely 
controlled the Catholic schools, and the Protestant section 
the Protestant schools. There was no public inspection, the 
schools were not opened regularly, and the teachers, as a rule, 
were unfit. The result was that a generation of French 
Catholics had grown up almost absolutely illiterate, and 
constituted practically a servile class. In 1890 the people 
of Manitoba had done away with this system and estab- 
lished public schools, with the object of giving one man’s 
children the same chance as another man’s, and bringing | 
all classes of the population—French and English Cath- 
olics, Protestants, and Mennonites—into a common enlight- 
enment and a common understanding of one another. 
Already half of the whole French territory was covered 
with public schools, and this in the face of the most active 
opposition on the part of the clergy. He did not believe 
that Manitoba would consent to restore the discarded sys- 
tem. At the conclusion of the meeting a resolution not to 
support any candidate for Parliament who would not 
definitely pledge himself to oppose any interference with 
the public-school system in Manitoba was carried with 
enthusiasm by the three thousand persons present. 


Every week brings new indications of the strength of 
the movement in favor of municipal reform. Among the 
political inquiries that come under our notice the question of 
municipal reform now ranks with the liquor question and 
the currency question. Each week we are asked to rec- 
ommend books bearing upon it. The books, too, are 
appearing along with the demand for them. To Dr. Shaw’s 
‘‘ Municipal Government in Great Britain” and Dr. Glad- 
den’s ‘“‘Cosmopolis City Club” we are now able to add 
A. R. Conkling’s “ City Government in the United States ” 
and Dr. W. H. Tolman’s “ Municipal Reform Movement,” 
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while the Appletons announce that Mr. Edmond Kelly, 
the founder of the City Club of this city, is also preparing 
a volume on this subject, urging strongly the necessity of 
an alliance between religion and politics to carry forward 
the proper work of both. But the most hopeful indication of 
progress is not the evidence of all this reading and writing, 
but the evidence of action along these lines. From Roch- 
ester, N. Y., we receive copies of bills before the Legisla- 
ture supported by the Municipal Club, bringing primary 
elections under the control of the law and providing for 
an official ballot at the primaries containing the names of 
all candidates for nomination. In our opinion no legisla- 
tive measure relating to municipal reform compares with 
this in importance. From Columbus, Ohio, a few days 
later, we receive word that the Independent candidate for 
Mayor, who, as Deputy Director of Accounts, has proved 


himself a vigilant and courageous public servant, stands — 


squarely on the platform that “no politics shall be toler- 
ated in the conduct of the city’s business,” and that the 
tenure of office of the Director of Public Safety shall depend 
upon his enforcement of the order “to close all saloons at 
midnight and on Sunday, and to rid the city of gambling 
establishments and dives of every kind.” From Indiana 
comes the news that the alliance between religion and 
politics for which Mr. Kelly contends is already an organ- 
ized factor in the public life of the State. The Good Citi- 
zens’ League, which is the outcome of the insistence of the 
Christian Endeavor Societies upon the public obligations 
of their members, proved itself a force in securing the elec- 
tion of the present Legislature, and a still stronger force 
in securing from it the passage of the local option law. 
The author of this law has just been elected its Presi- 
dent. The formation of this non-partisan league by the 
organizations representing the younger element in the 
churches indicates the direction of the current of religious 
life as well as political life. Once the religious sentiment 
is back of a movement it is sure to triumph. Religious 
organizations are often criminally slow to undertake new 
work along new lines, but when they do undertake it they 
have the indomitable persistency to make it enduring. 


& 

The State Board of Pharmacy in Massachusetts seems 
to be discharging faithfully the delicate duty intrusted to 
it by the last Legislature. This Legislature directed that 
hereafter no druggist should be granted a license to sell 
liquor unless, in the judgment of the State Board of Phar- 
macy, “he is a proper person to be intrusted with such 
license, and the public good would be promoted by the 
granting of said license.”” ‘The members of the Board de- 
termined that this law should not be a dead letter, and 
employed an agent to travel over the State and learn the 
character of applicants; they also sent out confidential cir- 
culars to business men, asking whether the druggists in 
their localities had the reputation of complying with the 
spirit of the law, or of conducting a liquor business, both 
week-days and Sundays, under cover of their druggist’s 
license. As a result of the information secured, two hun- 
dred and twenty-three licenses out of eight hundred and 
sixty-nine thus far acted upon have been refused. Of 
course the criticism is made that some licenses have been 
granted that ought to have been refused, and some have 
been refused that ought to have been granted; but the 
public will not quarrel with the Board because its judg- 
ment did not always agree with that of the interested par- 
ties. There is no doubt that the manner in which the 
Board is discharging its duties will constrain those who this 
year receive the licenses to exercise greater care to confine 
themselves to their legitimate business as druggists. 
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The Financial Issue 


A paragraph on another page shows that gradually the 
country is beginning to understand the question involved 
in bimetallism ; and there is good reason to hope that at 
the next Presidential election we shall not have two plat- 
forms to choose between, one declaring in favor of free 
silver so long as gold is kept the standard, and the other 
in favor of gold as the standard so long as silver is freely 
coined. The Administration is practically affirming its 
faith, in measurably explicit statements, that there is and 
can be but one standard—namely, gold; and, on the other 
hand, the published utterance of Mr. Crisp, late leader of 
the Democratic party in the House, is equally explicit in 
his demand for the free coinage of silver, apparently with- 
out regard to the question whether it is possible for this 
country alone to maintain gold and silver at a parity. We 
are very glad of this prospect. Nothing is more desirable — 
at such a time than a clear statement of the questions at 
issue, that voters may both understand what that issue is 
and may pronounce themselves upon it. 

For this reason we are sorry to see in the usually clear- 
headed New York “Sun ” a misstatement of the issue: 


“The issue is between gold and silver as the standard of currency, 
the value of each metal, with respect to each other and to other com- 


_ modities, being totally beyond the power of any Jinancial legislation or 


convention to change. The silver proposition is to discard the gold 
standard and to substitute the standard of silver; to measure things 
by silver instead of by gold. We measure by gold now, and not by 
silver. The silver men propose to abolish our present system and to 
substitute another, pleading certain advantages and denying the 
opposed disadvantages.” 

The statement which we have printed in italic is, of course, 
the one which all bimetallists deny. They, on the con- 
trary, affirm not only that it is wholly in the power of inter- 
national agreement to maintain a parity between the two 
metals; not only that it has been done in the past; but 
that even now, by legislative action of this country alone, 
four hundred millions of irredeemable silver are kept in 
circulation in this country at par, although the amount of 
silver in a silver dollar, if offered for sale in the market for 
purposes of commerce, would not bring more than sixty 
cents in gold. 

Thus there are in this country four parties : 

I. A party, represented by such journals as the New 
York “ Evening Post” and such public men as Secretary 
Morton, which is in favor of one standard of values, namely, 
gold, and of the circulation of silver only as subsidiary 
coinage, measured by and redeemable in gold. 

II. A party, represented by such men as General Francis 
A. Walker and President E. Benjamin Andrews, which 
believes that it is possible to maintain gold and silver at 
a parity by international agreement, and desires to secure 
such an agreement. 

III. A party, represented by persons like - 
Crisp, which either believes that the United States can, by 
proper legislation, secure the circulation of silver and 
gold in this country at a parity, as it has already secured 
the circulation of four hundred millions of silver at a parity 
with gold, or that the United States can best secure inter- 
national bimetallism, not by waiting for an international 
agreement, but by setting an example to other nations. 

IV. A considerable group of men—though, so far as we 
know, without either any recognized organ or any dis- 
tinguished representative—who are so hostile to gold mono- 
metallism and so convinced that it is unjust as well as 
inexpedient, that they are ready to adopt free coinage of. 
silver even if it does drive all gold out of circulation and 
result in practical silver monometallism. 

If in the next year no international agreement is reached 
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or approximated concerning a basis for bimetallism, a 
factory to the great commercial powers of the world, the 
issue in 1896 will probably be between parties one and 
three—that is, between gold monometallism and National 
bimetallism ; in which case number two will divide be- 
tween number one and number three, and number four will 
all join with number three. 

Unless in the meantime the gold monometallists can 
make a considerable number of converts, they will certainly 
be outvoted on such an issue. At present the conversions 
are from monometallism to bimetallism—both abroad and 


in this country. 


Culture and Crudity 


There is one form of snobbery which is peculiarly offen- 
sive and exceedingly common among certain classes of 
people: snobbery which betrays itself in constant use 
of the adjective crude. Now, there is a crudity which 
ought always to be condemned: the crudity of those who 
have had opportunities of passing out of the stage of igno- 
rance, but who persist in remaining in it; the crudity of 
those who, in spite of educational chances, hold to low 
standards and ideals. Itis impossible to condemn this kind 
_ of crudity too often or too severely ; for it is a form of Phi- 
listinism which is both demoralizing and contagious. There 
is another kind of crudity, however, which is as reputable 
as perfection, because it is in the nature of things, and is, 
therefore, inevitable. The crudity which is final is a thing 
to expose and denounce; the crudity which is provisional 
is a thing to respect and protect. Ignorance in a man who 
might be educated exposes him to criticism and contempt ; 
_ ignorance in a child who is walking toward knowledge is 
a claim to patience and forbearance. Only a nature es- 
sentially brutal scoffs at the blunders of an aspiring child ; 
and a nature must have elements of coarseness and vul- 
garity which permits itself to make cheap ridicule of men and 
women whose aspirations are hindered by crudity. A really 
fine nature always respects that which aspires, and it makes 
little difference whether that which strives to better itself 
is still close to the earth or has lifted itself well into the 
sunlight. To such a nature there is always something 
sacred in the desire to grow; and if that desire be handi- 
capped by many disabilities, it is all the more sacred. In 
such a case there is an element of pathos involved; some- 
times the situation is even tragic: and aiid fools find 
amusement in tragedy. 

As a rule, criticism of the kind one hears in ordinary 
conversation is valuable solely because it throws light on 
the standards and nature of the critics; this is the one 
element which redeems the superficial and silly opinions 
many people are always expressing about other people. 
And the frequent use of the adjective crude, applied with- 
out discrimination, awakens instant suspicion of the reality 
of the accomplishments and training of the person who uses 
it. Those who have just “arrived ” socially—to use an 
expressive French phrase—are always the persons who 
scorn the pit from which they were digged, and look with 
shocked eyes and fastidious abhorrence on those who still 
linger in the regions from which they have just extricated 
themselves ; ; the cheap people socially are always those 
who talk ostentatiously about “family.” For a kindred 
reason it is the cheap people intellectually who are so dis- 
tressed by the crudity of others. They have so recently 
emerged from the same condition that they are greatly 
concerned lest they shall have brought any trace of it with 
them. These sensitive people are pained by contact with 
crudity in any form; they take refuge in their own little 
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circle, and bewail the low standards of those who slid | 
them. They are appalled by the lack of taste and intelli- 
gence among the farming classes. If they happen to live 
on the Atlantic coast, they are depressed by the crudity of 
the West. They are much more concerned to protect 
themselves from contact with imperfection of knowledge or 
manner than they are to pursue perfection with whole- 
souled devotion. 

To stand uncompromisingly for the highest and best 
things is a noble attitude, and involves condemnation of 
any complacent acceptance of lower aims and standards ; 
but the more single-hearted the pursuit of the highest 
things, the more reverent will be the attitude towards those 
who are taking the first steps along the difficult road. It 
is a cheap culture and a sham refinement of mind which 
ridicules or scorns the first sincere efforts of those who, 
finding that there is something better than they possess, 
have begun to strive for it. It is snobbery of the most 
offensive kind which draws the hem of its garment from 
possible contact with those who are still in the first stages 
of culture. But of this snobbery there is altogether too 
much in this country, where there ought to be the deepest 
fellowship between those who have enjoyed and those who 
have lacked the higher intellectual opportunities. In a 
democracy superior advantages impose responsibilities 
rather than confer immunities, and the trained man owes 
a peculiar duty to the untrained man. The deep instinct 
of the man who has had access to the finer resources of 
life ought to bring him into closest fellowship with his less 
fortunate brother. A genuine culture craves opportunities 
of sharing that which it has secured, instead of withdraw- 
ing itself into a privileged seclusion ; and the greater the 
need of others, the deeper is its desire to divide its posses- 
sions. To a man of such culture all aspiration is sacred, 
and crudity reaching out for growth is a claim for sym- 
pathy and help which has a divine urgency in it. 


Dr. Newton on the Resurrection 


There is nothing new in the view of the resurrection of 
Christ taken by Dr. Heber Newton in a recent sermon, an 
extract from which we print on another page. It is simply 
the revival of a view which has always found some advocates 
in the Church, and always seemed to the vast majority of 
Bible students irrational and untenable. It seems so to us. 

But the question is more curious and interesting than 
vital or important. 

The essential lesson of the first Easter is that death is 
not extinction ; that life is continuous and unbroken; that 
every: death is also aresurrection. This faith received a 
sensible and ocular demonstration in the resurrection of 
Whether the spirit, released by death from 
its imprisonment in the body, returned for a little time 
to reanimate the body and so give to the disciples evidence 
of its continued existence, or whether there is “ a spiritual 
body,” which rose invisible from the cross in the hour in 
which the Christ cried, exultantly, “‘ Father, into thy hands 
I commit my spirit,” and the disciples’ eyes were opened 
that they might see the invisible presence, is not a vital 
That presence they did see; that witness they 

And because of that witness we believe in a 
risen and living Christ. In this Dr. Newton believes as 
truly and firmly as his critics. 

The difficulties in the theory which Dr. Newton attempts 
to revive appear to us, as they have appeared to the great 
majority of students in all ages, insuperable. The theory 


leaves unanswered the question, What became of the body? 
It is inconsistent with the explicit declaration, A spirit hath 
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not flesh and bones as ye see me have. It is difficult to 
reconcile with the eating of bread and fish by the Sea of 
Galilee. It does not harmonize with the command, Touch 
me not. It is incongruous with the experience of Thomas. 
And it is frankly admitted by Dr. Newton to be irrecon- 
cilable with the opinions and testimony, of the Apostles, 
whom he thinks were mistaken, but who, if we can judge 
from current opinions at that time, would have been far 
more likely to believe in the appearance of Christ’s ghost 
than in the reappearance of his body. | 

But we trust that his Church will not prosecute him for 
heresy. Such a prosecution could settle nothing, except 
the fact that the prevalent belief in the Church is belief in 
a literal resurrection of Christ’s body. That Dr. Newton 
frankly affirms. And such a prosecution would turn the 
thoughts of men away from the vital Easter lesson—the 
continuity of life—to a wholly secondary question—the 
nature of the evidence by which that continuity of life was 
attested to the disciples in the appearance of their Lord. 
If Dr. Newton’s philosophy helps him to a strong convic- 
tion in the real resurrection of Christ and his living pres- 
ence, let him have the undisturbed enjoyment of it. It 
will not, probably, help many others to a like conviction ; 
but there is no reason to fear that it will weaken the con- 
viction of those who already are convinced of the reality 
of that resurrection. The fact of the appearance is the 
main thing ; the method of the appearance is quite a sub- 
ordinate matter. 


The Testing-Time 


Men, no less than ships, are sometimes compelled to sail 
by dead-reckoning. The sun being obscured, there is no 
other way of making progress; and this obscuration is 
often a supreme test of the clearness and of the power 
of one’s aims. It is very easy to travel when the objective 
point is clearly in view, the roads distinctly marked out, 
the weather pleasant, and the journey safe. It is a very 
difficult thing to make the same distance and reach the 


same point when the countryside is storm-swept, the land- 


marks invisible, the sky hidden from view, and the travel- 
ing solitary and lonely. It is a very easy matter to follow 
one’s ideals loyally in a community which believes in those 
ideals and stands ready to cheer on the man who is pursu- 
ing them ; it is a very different thing to follow one’s ideals 
when the community is indifferent or antagonistic. If, 
among all the millions upon the earth, there were but one 
man who could see, and the others were all blind, the man 
of sight, unless he were of a very strong nature, would soon 
come to doubt his own vision; the evidence would be 
overwhelmingly against him. So aman who sees distinctly 
the higher things of life must have great tenacity and faith 
to believe in these things when they are denied by those 
who are about him. It is one thing to start out on the 
journey of life with the congratulations of friends and with 
the natural buoyancy of spirit which marks the beginning 
of a great enterprise; it is a very different thing when 
friends are preoccupied, the journey has become difficult, 
its end is seen to be far removed, and the traveler is 
tempted to falter and turn aside or abandon the enterprise. 
Such times come to all men and women of the highest 
ideals for themselves or for sociéty, and they are always 
times of peculiar danger, as they are also times of peculiar 
opportunity. In that moment, when the end is out of sight, 
the soul must sail by dead-reckoning. To cast anchor or 
attempt to turn backward is to invite every possible dis- 
aster. The hour of discouragement is the hour which tests 
the strength of one’s devotion to one’s purposes. The 
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man or woman who in that hour can push straight on with- 
out any aid from sight, or from freshness of spirit, or from 
buoyancy of heart, will sooner or later emerge again 
under clear skies, and discern the end with a new and 
inspiring clearness of vision; but he who turns back to 
that critical moment will find the ideal becoming more and 
more indistinct, until it finally fades out into the light of 


common day. | 


Editorial Notes 


—The University of Nebraska, by the resignation of Chancellor 

Canfield, loses one of the most competent and energetic educators in 
the country, and the University of Ohio makes a corresponding gain; 
for it is to the latter institution that Dr. Canfield now goes, with the 
record of an exceptionally genuine success both in Kansas and Ne- 
braska. 
_ —WMr. Frank Foxcroft, who has been for some time the associate 
editor of the Boston “ Journal,” has severed his connection with that 
periodical. It is hardly necessary to say that a journalist of Mr. Fox- 
croft’s training, standards, and ability is not likely to remain long with- 
out an editorial connection. 

—There is a movement in San Francisco to place in the old plaza 
a simple drinking-fountain as a memorial to Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Readers of “The Wreckers” do not need to be reminded that, in his 
later as in his earlier years, Stevenson had many .associations with 
California; and San Francisco will do well to honor, in this public way 
and simple fashion, one of the most interesting of modern men. 

—The last of the “ Fighting McCooks,” namely, Major-General 
Alexander McDowell McCook, after having been continuously in the 
service of the United States for forty-three years, has now been retired 
from the army. This step was made necessary by our law, since the 
General has reached the age of sixty-four years. It is a great pity 
that such men as Howard and McCook, who have yet years of life and 
great possible service to the State before them, should be retired by 
such an unfortunate provision, whereas in other countries we see some 
of the most valued army service rendered by veterans. 

—-Psychical societies are just beginning to awake to their respon- 
sibilities. The society at St. Joseph, Mo., is reported to have driven 
one of its members into lunacy, and a suit has been brought against 
the association for damages, in consequence. There are psychical 
societies and psychical societies. There are wise methods of investi- | 
gation and there are very unwise ones. It is very certain that at this 
moment there are a great many people in this country making re- 
searches in psychical phenomena who absolutely lack every qualifica- 
tion for that particular kind of work, and who are in much greater 
danger of being disturbed mentally than of being benefited spiritually. 

—The introduction of street lavatories in New York City is a re- 
form which will be hailed by all. As might be expected, the initiative 


~ comes from Colonel Waring, who for some time has been engaged in 


examining the systems in use in Paris, Berlin, and other cities. He 
has already had several conferences on the subject with Mr. Brook- 
field, the Commissioner of Public Works, who is also strongly in 
Colonel Waring declares that he will introduce the neces- 
sary facilities in all parts of the city as soon as funds therefor can be 
provided under the limitations of the law. Dr. Tolman, the Secretary 
of the Seventy’s sub-committee on lavatories and baths, has also been 
an active agent in bringing this matter before the attention of the 
proper authorities, and President Wilson, of the Health Board, declares 
that his department will co-operate so far as is possible in securing 
the desired result—a result which will promote public health as well 
as public comfort. | 
_—It is announced in the New York “Sun” by cable from Great 
Britain that the Rev. A. H. Bradford is to be invited to accept the 
pastorate of the famous Carr’s Lane Chapel, of which the late Dr. 
Dale was so long pastor. As our readers know, Dr. Bradford had 
accepted an invitation to occupy the pulpit of this chapel for some 
weeks this summer before Dr. Dale’s death, and, the invitation being 
renewed by the officers of the church since Dr. Dale’s death, it has been 
anew accepted. Of the reported invitation to become the pastor of 
the church we are authorized to say that Dr. Bradford knows nothing 
except what he has learned from the newspapers; but the report of 
this invitation is apparently well authenticated, and there is nothing in 
it to occasion surprise to those who know Dr. Bradford’s pulpit power, 
and especially his popularity in England. Whatever may be the 
result—and we hardly need here express our strong hope that Dr. 
Bradford will not be induced to leave America—such an invitation, 
coming so soon:after the flattering call to the Westminster Congrega- 
tional Church in London, is an honor of which any preacher might 
well be proud. 
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What Shall the Schools Teach ? 


By Professor Nicholas Murray Butler 


Of Columbia College 


® N every hand is to be found abundant evidence 
that there is a remarkable public interest in 
the details of educational theory and practice. 
This interest is not perfunctory and limited, 
but widespread and profound. Current edu- 
cational discussions and contemporary move- 
Se ments are reported and criticised in the press 

as well as from the pulpit and the platform. When the 
celebrated report of the Committee of Ten appeared, a 
little more than a year ago, it was eagerly taken up by 
readers of all classes and in all parts of the country; and 
it is at least doubtful whether any other educational report 
has ever provoked so much fruitful discussion. Its recom- 
mendations are being tested in scores of schools, and already 
some of its most fundamental principles have been widely 
accepted. | 

This report, it will be remembered, dealt with the 
_ secondary schools, and their relations to the colleges on 
the one hand and to the elementary schools on the other. 
But it did not submit the elementary school curriculum itself 
to critical examination. This very important task has been 
performed, with great learning and skill, in one section of 
the document popularly known as the report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, submitted to the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Educational Association, when in 
session at Cleveland, O., a few weeks ago. ‘The author of 
this portion of the report is Dr. William T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education; and it is an orderly 
expression of the results of his lifelong study of elementary 
school questions. Whatever disappointment the report has 
caused is largely the result of its being misnamed. It is 
entitled ‘“‘On the Correlation of Studies in Elementary 
Education ”—and the correlation, or interdependence, of 
studies is hardly mentioned at all in the document. Cor- 
relation is interpreted as signifying the relation between 
the pupil and his environment, and so the report becomes 
really, and should be called, an essay on educational values 
and on the principles which should control the selection of 
school studies. But these are very different matters from 
the problem of the correlation, or interdependence, of 
studies, and in large measure preliminary to it. 

It is not likely that one teacher in ten ever questions 
the right of the traditional subjects of study to a place in 
the curriculum, or considers what end the instruction in a 
given subject is expected to serve. It is still true, after all 
that the great reformers have said and written, that the 
giving of information as a step preparatory to an examina- 
tion test is the sole object that thousands of teachers have 
in view. Or, if they have risen above this, they are too 
often attracted by the fallacious allurements of the dogma 
of formal discipline, and explain that they teach a given 
- subject because it is useful as a tonic or stimulant to a 
certain mental “faculty,” which is in this way to be de- 
veloped and prepared for general use in after life. Rarely, 
as yet, are they led on to the point of view indicated by 
the wisest thinkers on education, from which the school is 
regarded as a factor in the endless process of social evolu- 
tion, having for its highest function the assimilation of the 
child to his whole environment, physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual, From this height alone can the true educational 
value of a subject or process be rightly ascertained. In 
his report Dr. Harris expressly takes this standpoint, and 
from it he passes in review the subjects of study for which 
a place in the elementary school is claimed. Just because 
the report is written from this elevated and philosophical 
point of view and in a truly scientific spirit, it is particu- 
larly valuable to those teachers and school directors who 
have not yet risen above the limitations imposed by tradi- 
tion and local opinion. Rightly studied, it will prove a 
strong stimulus both to higher ideals 4 ta to better methods 
in the elementary schools. 

_Judged by standards commonly prevailing, in New York 
City, for instance, or in Philadelphia, the report is radical ; 


estimated from the standpoint of the claims made in be- 
half of specific educational reforms by their more enthusi- 
astic advocates, it is distinctly conservative. In not fully 
recognizing and discussing in detail the psychological doc- 
trines of apperception and of interest in their bearing upon 
the course of study, and by appearing to slight those 


important doctrines, the report has disappointed those 


who are anxious to see a thorough and critical analysis of 
them, such as Dr. Harris can, and will some day, give. 
This judgment may be briefly illustrated. 

The report is radical in so far as it attacks the absurd 
preponderance usually given to arithmetic in the school 
course ; in so far as it calls for the study of genuine litera- 


‘ture and relegates formal grammar to its proper place ; in 


so far as it indorses the strong recommendation of the 
Committee of Ten that algebra and a foreign language be 
begun in the later years of the elementary school curric- 
ulum ; and in so far as it finds a place in the schools for 
systematic manual training. Its fine exposition of the 
meaning of historical teaching should also be mentioned 
in this connection. 

The report is conservative in holding to the necessity of 
an elementary course (with a slight infusion of secondary 
school studies at the top) eight years in length; in favor- 
ing the use of volumes of selections as “‘ Readers ” rather 
than carefully chosen and graded literary masterpieces ; in 
reducing to very low terms the algebra to be introduced 
into the elementary school; and in spinning out unduly 
the formal instruction in penmanship, as well as in other 
matters of detail. | j 

As intimated above, the report has caused a certain 
amount of disappointment because it does not deal with 
the interdependence of studies, as that interdependence 
should be reflected in school programmes and in methods 
of teaching. In the report of the Committee of Ten this 
topic is often referred to, but in the present report it is 
almost entirely passed over. During the past five years 
this specific question has been brought to the attention of 
American teachers by a group of students who find in the 
theories and example of the German philosopher Herbart 
and his followers important suggestions for the solution of 
many of the problems presented by the elementary school 
course of study. The enriching of that course of study 
has gone on year by year under the pressure of new prac- 
tical demands and under the influence of new and higher 
ideals, until the breaking-point has been reached. Many 
complain that the schools attempt too much, and that in 
consequence the course of study is overburderied. Yet 
the intelligent teacher is unwilling to sacrifice any of the 
new elements of strength and power that the last few years 
have placed in her hands. She therefore casts about to 
see whether the correlation, or interdependence, of studies 
will not assist her to economize time without sacrificing 
material. Too often the instruction in arithmetic is carried 
on as a thing apart, and as if no such things as science- 
lessons were in existence; too often the same child will 
jump from “ Hiawatha ” in one period te the study of con- 
tinent-formation in the next, and from that to the study of 
Romulus and Remus or King Alfred in the one following. 
Not even Mr. Herbert Spencer would be likely to think 
that an integration of matter and concomitant dissipation 
of motion such as this could constitute genuine evolution. 
But there is another and even more impoftant aspect of 
the matter, one that has reference to the value of the 
school instruction in building character. Devotion to a 
purely intellectual ideal has, in the past, laid upon the 
school the giving of information as its chief task; the 
newer education insists that a purely intellectual ideal is 
necessarily an imperfect one, and that the selection of 
school studies and their detailed arrangement should be 
determined in large measure by their efficiency as agents 
in building character. 

There are, therefore, two points of view, the practical 
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and the ethical, from which this question of the interdepend- 
ence of studies must be approached. This is one of the 
most pressing practical problems that confronts American 
teachers to-day, and this report might have made a striking 
contribution to its solution. At one point in the report— 
the passage entitled “Correlation by Synthesis of Studies ” 
—a knowledge of the existence of the problem is indicated, 
but that its real nature is not fully appreciated is clear 
from the language used. It is thought to refer to “an 
artificial center of the course of study.” On the contrary, 
it relates to the discovery and application of a natural and 
philosophical center ofthe course of study, if there be one. 
Whether the problem will be solved by a process of con- 
centration, which will develop all the instruction from a 
single center; or by a process of co-ordination, which will 


install two or more centers side by side; or by a process | 


of subordination, which will reach certain subjects of study 
through others—making the selection on historical, philo- 
sophical, and psychological grounds—remains to be seen. 
Careful experiments in each direction are being carried on, 
and the results will doubtless be reported from time to 
time. But, in any case, the concentration, co-ordination, or 
subordination of studies, to be rational, will be based upon 
their correlation or interdependence. 

As the careful and systematic study of children brings 
us back to the child’s way of looking at things, we learn 
almost every day of some important particular in which we 
have, in our school work, done violence to the child’s 
nature. One of these is the cutting up into parts of that 
which to the child is a unit. This has been the main fault 
of our courses of study in the past. Following the results 
reached by the adult and philosophic mind, we have been 
putting before the child of five or six years of age an assort- 
ment of knowledge carefully and minutely classified in a 
way that to him means absolutely nothing. To him all 
knowledge is originally interdependent and correlated, and 
he comes but slowly to an understanding of what its scien- 
tific classification means, It is our own artificial division 
of knowledge into unrelated subjects of study that has 
forced upon us the present necessity of seeking anew a 
true basis of correlation. 

A word should be said as to the admirable literary style 
of Dr. Harris’s discussion. Its wealth of illustration from 
the fields of philosophy, history, and literature, and its 
clearness of statement, will give it a permanent place in 
American educational literature. Had it been called “A 
Critique of Education Values,” it would have been hard to 
find fault with it. 


The Silver Situation 
A Western View 
By J. J. Hagerman 


The following words recently appeared in a leading New 
York newspaper : 

The advocates of the cause of silver, after extorting conces- 
sion after concession from the Nation, with the result of block- 
ing all action which is positively hostile to the metal, may be 
expected to become more aggressive, and to stake their fortune 
upon victory or annihilation. If the friends of the gold standard 
are to defeat them, they must cease to hamper themselves, as 
they have been doing, with quixotic measures of currency and 
banking reform, of legal-tender funding, and of unlimited bank cir- 
culation. They must meet the issue fairly and squarely between 
the gold standard and the silver standard, and concentrate their 
efforts in winning the cause of gold. 


This suggests the pertinent question, Is the dp-called 
cause of gold to win? The lines between the contending 
hosts are being more closely drawn, and it will soon be a 
fight to the finish. Silver must win an established place in 
the monetary system or be annihilated as a money metal. 
There can be only two logical results of the fight now 
going on: either silver must be restored to its old place, 
or something near it, in the monetary system, or it must 
cease to be a money metal and the monetary needs of the 
world must be performed by gold alone. Rapid strides in 
the work of destruction have been going on in the last few 
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years ; the gold men have been having their way; and 

surely, if the change is for the good of mankind, we ought 
by this-time to be experiencing some of its benefits. 

For such a vast and far-reaching change in the condi- 


tion of the civilized world as the sole use of gold and the 


destruction of silver would entail, the advocates of the 
change ought, in order to justify themselves, to be able to 
give good and sufficient reasons. Millions of people in this 
country think that there was no good reason for the change, 
and that it had its origin in the selfishness of the few very 
rich men who had the first “ pull” on the Governments, 
and who were wise enough to foresee how the change 
Probably only a few of even 
the very rich men in the early days of the controversy 
realized what the proposed change really meant or how far 
it was likely to extend. Some of them did, and their words 
come to us full of meaning. 

In 1869 the French Government appointed a Monetary 
Commission to consider currency questions. It took the 
testimony of experts, and among them was M. le waren 
Alphonse de Rothschild, who said : 

The actual state of things—that is to say, the simultaneous 
employment of the two precious metals—is satisfactory, and 
gives rise to no complaint. What is most needed in commerce is 


facility in its operations, and to-day it employs, according to its 


needs, sometimes gold and sometimes silver; and the partial 
replacement of silver by gold which has taken place in these 
later times has been effected without inconvenience. 

They now demand that silver should be demonetized, as, fifteen 
years ago, they demanded that gold should be. The French 
Government wisely refused to demonetize gold then, and it will 
be equally wise to refuse to demonetize silver now. In fact, 
whether gold or silver dominates for the time being, it is always 
true that the two metals concur together in forming the mone- 
tary circulation of the world, and itis the general mass of the 
two metals combined which serves as the measure of the value 
of things. 

It appears to me that there are real advantages in maintaining 
silver in circulation, and none in its suppression, since it is now 
actually a part of the circulation. I should regret the demone- 
tization of silver in its relation to our internal circulation, our 
commercial intercourse with other countries, and the always 
uncertain eventualities of the future. But I should regret it 
even more if our example should be followed by other nations, 
for that suppression of silver would amount to a veritable destruc- 
tion of values without any compensation. 


In the beginning of the propaganda, therefore, the greatest 
financier of his time said there was no good reason for the 
change, and that the “‘ suppression of silver would amount 
to a veritable destruction of values without compensation.” 
Many other wise men of that time were of the same 
opinion. Were they mistaken or were they not? Do the 
financial writers of New York know more about the neces- 
sity for the change than Rothschild, who controlled more 
money and had wider experience of financial affairs than | 
any man then living ? 

The fight against silver in this country really began in 
dead earnest with the repeal ofthe Sherman Law. Accord- 
ing to many writers on finance in the East, that repeal was 
to cure all our financial ills. With one voice these writers 
committed themselves to the opinion that the repeal of the 
Sherman Law would settle our finances, restore confidence, 
stop gold shipments, bring a flood of gold from Europe, 
and put the wheels of business in motion. The whole New 
York Stock Exchange stood ready, with hat in hand, to 
catch the profits from the expected boom. Stocks went 
up for a few days, the wiser English unloaded a lot of 
securities, took the gold for them, and the boom fell with 
a dull thud. 

Being mistaken in their diagnosis of the disease, the 
financial doctors then said the whole trouble was with the 
tariff, which needed “reforming.” They had their way 
with that, or nearly so, and the result was another wail of 
disappointment. They have now discovered that the trouble 
is in the greenbacks. It is strange that so many men who 
are usually far-seeing should have been so terribly mis- 
taken. It does seem that their many mistakes should at 
least make them modest in their further advice to the 
President and to Congress. The West and South are 
thoroughly convinced that the war against silver has been 
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a great blunder—more so for this country than for any 
other—and that the fundamental trouble was due to the 
appreciation of gold caused by the partial destruction of 
silver. They think that the more the war against silver 
goes on the more it will result in lower prices, more idle- 
ness, more misery, more stagnation in business, less rail- 
road earnings, more receivers, more strikes, more riots, 
and, most unfortunately of all, in a greater strain between 
the “gold bug” East and the bimetallic West and South. 
Probably the London “Statist” is the ablest and most 
influential organ of the gold cause published in England. 
Besides being able, it is honest. It advocates what it 


‘believes is best for England. It is-cold-blooded, and seems 


to have no sentiment or feeling for any other nation, or 
even for the people of India or the British colonies. 
The Indian mints were closed on June 26, 1893. The 
‘‘ Statist ’”’ of July 1 had an editorial from which I quote as 
follows. It is frank, and should help to open our eyes : 
The new policy of the Indian Government is likely to intensify 


-the appreciation of gold. We have pointed out elsewhere that 


the new policy is tentative and provisional, and that the most 


_ powerful member of the Herschell Committee, who in fact 


carried the Committee with him, looks forward to the adoption 
of gold as the standard of value, and ultimately to the accumula- 
tion of a gold reserve, while other members consider that the 
new policy cannot be carried out unless a gold reserve is ac- 
cumulated as soon as may be. We are bound, then, to assume 


that by and by India will become a much larger consumer of 


gold. The point to bear in mind is that all the world will under- 
stand that the new policy is provisional, and that by and by 
India will probably endeavor to accumulate gold. That being 
so, all the other Governments will be anxious to anticipate India, 
and the likelihood is that the scramble for gold will receive a new 
impetus. If it does, then we have to look forward to a further fall 
in prices, to frequent fluctuations in the value of money, and to 
occasional severe spasms in the money market. If the Indian 
Government succeeds, silver, in fact, ceases to be a precious 
metal, and gold in the future will alone have to supply all the 
monetary demands of the civilized world. It follows necessarily 
that the value of gold must steadily rise, unless, indeed, new 
mines are discovered and the production is immensely increased. 

One consequence of the further appreciation of gold will be 
to intensify the agricultural depression 2]l over Europe. Most 
of the charges on land have been fixed heretofore; they will 
weigh more and more heavily upon the landowners as gold rises 
in value—in other words, as prices decline. So, again, rents will 
become more onerous, and it will be found that the settlement of 
the last few years was only provisional, and that a further reduc- 


_ tion will become necessary. Also itis evident that the burden 


of debt, not only upon individuals but upon Governments, will 
be much increased. Countries like France, with an enormous 
debt, will feel the pinch, though France is so rich and her people 
so thrifty that she will be able to bear the trial. The poorer 
countries will see their difficulties immensely increased, and 
unless they fall back upon silver the number of bankrupt Gov- 
ernments will almost certainly increase. Spain, for example, is 
almost bankrupt already, but her difficulties will be increased as 
the burden of her gold debt is augmented. It will be hardly 
possible for Portugal to conclude a satisfactory settlement with 
her bondholders. The troubles of Greece will be added to, and 
the trials of Italy will likewise be multiplied. Everywhere the 
burden of debt will necessitate increased taxation, and so will 
weigh very heavily upon the general population. 

Up to this time India has not tried to accumulate gold, 
but the -scramble for gold has ‘“‘ received a new impetus,” 
and the increased supply of the last two years is trifling 
compared with the increased demand. All the great 
nations of Europe are increasing their hoards enormously, 
both for monetary and war purposes. According to the 
best authority, fully one-quarter of the world’s stock of 
gold is locked up for other than commercial uses. Russia 
alone has $500,000,000, and makes no claim that it is to 
redeem paper. It is simply hoarded for whatever may 
turn up in the future. This surely would be bad enough 
for the world if silver were freely coined and in full use as 
money the world over, as it was twenty years ago. 

The result of the reform, therefore, has been to “inten- 
sify the scramble for gold,” to increase the agricultural 
depression, to lower prices, to deaden business, and to 
bring misery to all debtor and producing nations; to our 
own Nation most of all. 

Who in this country has been benefited by the change? 
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It is doubtful if, in the broadest sense, any one has been 
benefited. For the last few years the world has had its 
first opportunity to try what the gold basis, or an approach 
to it, really means. What may we expect when the reform 
is complete and silver annihilated? It is needless to in- 
quire who are those who have been ruined by the “reform.” 
Millions of good men can answer that question. 

But what individual, or what nation, has been benefited ? 
Taking the ‘Statist’ for authority, I answer, England. 
Probably it would be truer to say that the class of men 
whom the “ Statist ” represents has been benefited. This 
class is small in number, but immense in power. Those 
who compose it control legislation on financial questions, 
and, it is to be feared, are likely to continue to control it. 
England has had one full year of trial since the close of 
the mints and the repeal of the Sherman Law to see what 


effect the gold standard has had on English interests. 


This is what the “ Statist” says of it in its issue of Jan- 
uary 19, 1895: ; | 

The producing countries have been plunged into so much 
distress that they are compelled to sell at whatever price they 
can get, and our people are so well off that they are able to buy 
larger and larger quantities every year. The first consequence 
of this is that the working classes are exceedingly prosperous, 
and the foundation is being laid, in the second place, for a great 


‘increase in our trade, because merchants are laying in stocks of 


raw materials at exceptionally low prices. It may be objected 
that we lost heavily on our exports; but that is not really so. 
As was pointed out last week, theré was a shrinkage in the 
actual volume of our trade. The United Kingdom has the 
labor, the machinery, and the capital to supply all the rest of the 
world with any quantity of goods it may require ; but our foreign 
customers were too poor to buy from us on the usual scale. 
The exports merely confirm what the imports tell us—that the 
producing countries are in deep distress, and that we are growing 
in wealth. Of the total shrinkage in the value of our exports of 
forty-seven millions, seventeen millions is due to a decrease in 
quantity, and thirty millions to a decline in prices. Roughly, 
the decline in prices in the exports is half the decline in prices 
in the imports; or, to put it differently, we gained twice as much 
by buying our imports cheap as we lost, even supposing there 
was a loss, in selling our exports also cheap. But, as a matter of 
fact, the loss must have been trifling, if there was anyloss. This 
country manufactures cheap goods for all parts of the world; 
and cheap coarse stuffs include in their value not very much 
labor; the chief item is the raw material. But in buying the 
raw material we gained immensely, and, consequently, there was 
no need for very much reduction in wages. 


The “ Statist” is not wont to speak at random. If it is 
correct, is it probable that England will take any sincere 
part in an International Conference to settle the currency 
question or to change present conditions? Englishmen 
were never known to forego any commercial advantage vol- 
untarily, and it is nonsense to expect them to do so in this 
case. If the editor ofthe “Statist ’* can show his country- 
men that England is profiting by the distress of the debtor 
nations, that will be the most potent argument that could 
possibly be addressed to them for the continuance of the 
present system. About a year and a half ago, in the 
famous debate on the currency question, Gladstone, in 
effect, not in exact words, told his countrymen that Eng- 
land, being the greatest creditor nation, had the debtor 
nations by the throat, and that she would be a fool to let 
go. His words had an immense influence, but many 
thought him mistaken and short-sighted. Now comes the 
ablest advocate of gold monometallism in England, after a 
year’s actual trial, and makes the statement, based on actual 
trade returns for the year 1894, that she gained, by buying 
cheap, $300,000,000 more than she lost by selling cheap, 


because “ the producing countries have been plunged into 


so much distress that they are compelled to sell at what- 
ever price they can get.” | 

We are under many obligations to the honest editor of 
the “Statist” for telling us the truth. It will help to dis- 
pel many illusions, and, above all, the absurd notion that 
England will voluntarily surrender the vast advantage she 
possesses in being able to buy her food.and raw materials 
at her own prices, and by means of her vast capital to hold 
all debtor nations in her grip. 

Eastern people seem not to have the faintest idea of the 
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profound and earnest conviction which pervades the people 
of the West and the South on this question. They see 
themselves being ruined and their property being virtually 
confiscated, which state of affairs they attribute to a change 
in the time-honored monetary policy of the world. In this 
change they had no voice whatever. They can see no 
reason for it, except what they believe to be the selfishness 
of those who inaugurated it. Their experience of its effects, 
as far as it has progressed, has been such that they are 
determined it shall go no further. They are waiting only 
for a chance to assert themselves, and that chance will 
come, for the first time, in 1896, if the question is not 


‘sooner settled, of which there is little hope. 


The molders of public opinion should treat this ques- 
tion in a sober, statesmanlike, and American spirit, espe- 
cially avoiding all talk of “victory or annihilation.” If 
reasonable men do not settle it, unreasonable men will. 
Extremists will come to the front, and infinite harm will be 
done, which it will take many years to recover from. 

It must not be imagined that ‘free coinage of silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1” is all that those who oppose gold 
monometallism will listen to. Between that and some other 
plan, or some other ratio, there is ample room for reason- 
able men on both sides to come together and exert an influ- 
ence which nothing can resist. If this is not done, and if 
the contest is to be simply one of “ victory or annihilation,” 


‘depend upon it, gold monometallism will have no more 


chance for its life than.would a proposition to annul’ the 
Declaration of Independence and restore the United 
States to British rule. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
May 


By Lydia Avery Coonley 


I hear her swift feet coming 
By ways the south wind clears ; 
I hear her low voice humming 
The music of the spheres ; 
I feel her warm heart beating 
On Nature’s throbbing breast, 
While snow and ice retreating 
Comply with her behest. 


With gift of gold the willows 
Lift high their welcoming hands ; 
By sunshine led, the billows 
Kneel low upon the sands. 
She comes! her power confessing, 
The wind and sun obey, 
And earth receives for blessing 
The heart of spring—sweet May. 


* 


Tree-Claims ” 
By George M. Whicher 


Timber-culture claims, or, as they are always called in 
the West, tree-claims, were first authorized by act of Con- 
gress in1873. Several amendments were afterwards added 
to the original law, and claims entered in different years 
would therefore come under somewhat varying regulations. 
The great majority, however, have been made subject to 
the provisions which are about to be described from knowl- 
edge gained inaconcrete case. Like the poet who “ learned 
from suffering what -he taught in song,” the writer contrib- 
utes this information out of a genuine and not altogether 
profitable experience. 

The law permitted (one is tempted to say encouraged) 
any citizen twenty-one years of age, or the head of a family, 
to file a tree-claim—a provision which enabled many women 
as well as men to work their own undoing. Any quarter 
of a section (z. ¢., a legally surveyed square mile) in a 
region naturally destitute of trees might be claimed. Resi- 
dence on the land was not required, as in claims under the 
homestead and pre-emption laws, and all cultivation might 
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be done by agents. During the first year five acres were 
to be plowed. How much that might mean to the claim- 
ant depended wholly on circumstances. If the nearest 
available “ agent’’ lived ten miles from the land and had 
to haul water that distance for his team, his charge of five 
dollars per acre did not seem excessive from his point of 
view ; but it made the expense something more than merely 
nomirial. In the second year crops were to be grown on 
the first five acres, and five more were to be “ broken,” as 
the first plowing is called. By the fourth year the ten 
acres which had been thus cultivated, and, as the settlers 
say, “had the Indian taken out of them,” were to be 
planted in trees. Something more than six thousand were 
to be planted on each acre; but, while insisting upon the 


quantity, the law was comparatively indifferent as to quality. 


Fruit-trees, hedges, and shrubbery were debarred, and the 
trees must be of value for “timber, commercial purposes, 
firewood, or domestic use.”’ The official interpretation of 
the last phrase has never been given, but it would be a 
difficult household to suit which could not find a satisfac- 
tory species among the two dozen which the Land Office 
has recognized as “timber.” Ash, catalpa, and box-elder 
have been largely used, but as soon as cottonwood was 


added to the list (1879), its rapid growth and the ease with 


which it is propagated made it a decided favorite. 
By the time his claim is planted the non-resident who 
has undertaken to make the wilderness blossom has been 


-much: enlightened.’ In-most: cases, as we shall see, his 


claim is from one hundred and fifty to four hundred miles 
from the source of supply of anything that can even by 


courtesy be called trees. It is a region that affords abso- 


lutely nothing but soil and climate, where the simplest sup- 


plies of every-day life are to be dearly paid for. Settlers 


in a land destitute of fuel and drinking-water cannot be 
expected to do hard work out of neighborly feeling for one 
who plans to profit from the growth of the country without 
taking part init. But the trees must not be planted merely; 
they must be cultivated and made to grow. If grass- 
hoppers or a season of unusual drought destroyed the trees 
first set out, they must be replaced, and in many cases a 
third or even a fourth ry se has been necessary. If 
the ground is plowed too often, the trees suffer from drought ; _ 
if the weeds are allowed to grow, the claim might seem to 
be neglected. Fires in autumn and jack-rabbits in the 
winter are to be reckoned among the opposing forces, and 
(worse than all) the “ jumper ” of claims. Nodoubt many 
claims have been fairly contested. But, in other cases, 
claimants who have done their best to comply with the law 
have only their choice of ills: they may pay an attorney to 
defend their claims, or they may buy off the contestant. 
At the end of eight years, or any time within five years 
after that period, the claim might be “proved up.” It 
must be shown that on each acre there were at least one- 
tenth of the trees originally planted; that they had been 
cultivated in the manner described; and that they were of 
a certain size and in a healthy, growing condition. The 
claimant would then receive a patent for the whole tract of 
one hundred and sixty acres, and, it was hoped, the climate 
would proceed to benefit by the presence of the trees. For 
reasons that will be mentioned, it had long been seen that 
the system was a failure. The majority of claimants never 
could secure their claims on theseconditions. In 1891 the 
timber-culture acts were repealed, and it. was provided that 


.existing claims might be secured by proving an attempt in 


good faith to comply with the requirements of the law, with- 
out regard to success. It was thought, whether justly or 
not, that it would be too great a hardship for those who 
had already spent so much money or work, or both, upon 
these claims, if they should be held to practically impossible 
conditions. The average non-resident claimant, it seems 
safe to say, has spent in the last ten years, for cost of trees, 
hiring work, lawyers’ bills, Land Office tees, and traveling 
expenses, as much as the land would have cost him if 
he had bought it of a railroad when he first filed his claim. 

Long before the system was entirely abolished it had been 
repeatedly denounced, not merely because of the failure 
to grow trees, but because the law afforded unusual oppor- 
tunities for fraud. Many entries undoubtedly were made 
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by those who had no intention of really complying with the 
requirements, It cost little or nothing to hold the land for 
a couple of years in the hope of selling it to some belated 
immigrant. A fraudulent relinquishment to an accomplice 
might secure an equally long second term for speculation. 
Both the timber culture and the homestead act have been 
used, so it is charged, by cattle companies to secure large 
tracts of land for grazing purposes. When each employee 


took full advantage of his rights as a man and a citizen, a 
large company would be able practically to exclude settlers" 


from a wide district, especially if the claims were judiciously 
located with regard to the few water-holes. In several 
annual reports the Land Commissioners called attention 
to the workings of the law, and urged its repeal. In the vol- 
ume for 1885 Mr. Sparks, whose name still evokes expres- 
sions of wrath from many of his fellow-countrymen in the 
West, quotes the reports of his special agents as to the 
methods and the extent of the frauds. The least pessimistic 
of them thought that not more than one-fifth of the entries 
were made in good faith, while others estimated that not 
more than five or ten per cent. of the claims were cultivated 
as required by law. 

This is a serious accusation, in view of the large number 
of claims and the extent of territory involved. Complete 
statistics are not available; but by the end of 1883 there 
had been filed something over one hundred thousand 
claims. . The. land thus appropriated is greater than the 
combined areas of Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Delaware. Since that date the entries 
have largely increased. In the single year 1890 nearly 
twelve thousand claims were filed, affecting lands equal in 
extent to one-third of the State of New Jersey. It is not 
encouraging to believe that fraud has been attempted on 
so large a scale, and, while due credit may be given to the 
Land Office agents, it is fair to say that not every one 
interested in the subject has received so bad an impression 
of timber culture claimants. | 

But even five per cent. of honest claimants could not 
stay the wrath of those who denounce the whole system as 
a foolish blunder from the beginning. These critics main- 
tain that when this experiment in tree-culture was instituted 
there had already been taken from the public domain 
practically all the land suited by climatic conditions for 
the growth of trees. The hope of afforesting the “ plains ” 
was based upon the experience of the Jast generation with 
the “‘ prairies ;”’ but it might have been expected to prove, 
as it has proved, fallacious. When our fathers found the 
States of the Mississippi Valley largely destitute of trees, it 
was at first suppdsed that this was due-to.some peculiarity in 
the soil. But the mistake was soon exposed. Whatever 
the cause of the treelessness, whether fires or floods or 
winds, it was shown beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
trees will thrive as well in Iowa or Illinois as in Maine or 


‘Virginia. And settlers observed, or thought they observed, 


a corresponding increase in the rainfall. Scientific men 
still discuss the question what influence, if any, forests 
exert upon meteorological conditions. But it is an integral 
part of the frontier creed to believe that the cultivation of the 


soil, and especially the growth of trees, sensibly increase | 


the amount of rain. It does seem a little heartless to ap- 
peal to the Signal Service reports against the experience 


of a man who has “stood off ’”’ the Sioux and stuck to his 


homestead through the grasshopper years. Scientists 
once thought that trees would not grow on the prairies, 
and (so the settler argues) it is likely they may be mistaken 
about the plains. It must be remembered that there is no 
natural or well-defined boundary between the two regions. 
One passes by the most gradual transition from the moist 
bottom-lands of the Mississippi to the high slopes which 
lie along the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains. Those 


of us who studied geography in the ’60’s can remember 


that the latter region was still called the Great American 
Desert. It is a vast tract—perhaps a thousand miles long 
and one-third as wide—of uncertain and usually insufficient 
rainfall. The one hundredth meridian is often assigned 
as its eastern boundary. Asa matter of fact, the line be- 
tween the fertile and the sterile regions is not fixed, but 
varies from season to season. The farmers of western 
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Nebraska sometimes have good crops while the interior 
States are suffering from drought. But the experiment of 
raising trees there, says one caustic observer, has succeeded 
about as well as the attempt to make water run up-hill. 
Of the whole number of claims mentioned, fully three-fourths 
were in the States of Kansas, N ebraska, Colorado, and the 
Dakotas, and a very large number, it is safe to say, is in 
this very debatable land, where the voice of science assures 
us it is vain to hope that trees will grow. 

Yet in the very heart of the region, just where the corner of 
Colorado juts into Nebraska, claims can be found which 
seem to justify the popular faith. Far off on the dull 
yellow and brown slopes one occasionally sees a patch 
of dark green, looking to unaccustomed eyes much like a 
potato-field, but on closer inspection revealing itself as a 
plantation of thrifty catalpa or black-ash trees. It may 
easily be guessed that the fortunate owner has cultivated 
them as diligently as a florist would care for his roses, and 
even then his success has been conditioned upon the happy 
accident of rain. If they are once firmly rooted and can 
acquire sufficient vitality, there would seem to be no ques- 
tion that they can endure the rigors of the climate, just 
as the immigrant who has capital enough to weather the 
dry seasons can in the end make a success of his farm. 
Those who have seen the country in its present desolate 
monotony—still more those who understand the hardships 


endured by the settlers in such a land—may_ well, sympa- 


thize with their desperate hope that the a may, after 
all, succeed. 


Two English Sunday-Schools 
By Clifton Johnson | 


They were both in country villages of southern England. 
One was a “church ” Sunday-school, the other a “chapel ” 
Sunday-school. As is usual in such communities, the | 
church Sunday-school met in the village school-house. 
Ten o’clock in the morning was its meeting-time. It was 
a Sunday in May that I attended, but the day was almost 
wintry with its keen wind and dull clouds. 

There were about thirty-five children present on the 
antiquated wooden benches of the queer old school-room. 
There was a class of the older boys, a class of the older 
girls, a class of younger children, and a class of infants. — 
The last was without a teacher, but the largest infant—a 
small girl— was making the others repeat some passages 
of Scripture and read something out of an old book of 
Bible. pictures. The other,classes were taught by two 
elderly ladies and by another woman who was more 
youthful. 

The. vicar’s wife had charge “a the school. She was at 
“the top” of the room, with a class of girls. She wasa 
thin, peaked-faced person in a heavy cloak and woolen 
gloves. She wore little gold rings in her ears, and had 
heavy silver bracelets on her wrists that kept coming un- | 
fastened. She was a serious person, and leaned forward 
with her elbows on her knees when she asked questions. _ 

She had her class repeat from memory parts of the Eng- 
lish Church service, and then asked the scholars questions 
from a lesson-book that she said was a very good one. 
This ,lesson-book, which she let me look at, was full of © 
stupid Biblical and theological questions of a character — 
calculated to make one’s head spin if he tried to think 
them out. But the scholars of this class would knit their 
brows and bite their lips and roll their eyeballs toward the 
ceiling, and give to the most puzzling questions answers 
that their teacher accepted as right. When they couldn’t 
answer offhand, the teacher had them look up a solution 
by references in their Bibles. That did away with the 
necessity for an answer of their own, and when they found 
the right passages they simply read them in childish sing- 
song. 

The boys’ class, at the “ bottom ” of the room, was taught 
by a stout lady of the smiling and “enthused” sort. The 
older mixed class had a young woman in charge, who was 
of the faithful, mild, and emotionless type. The teacher- 
less infants presently became sick of their Bible pictures 
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and got a volume of “Chatterbox” from somewhere to 
look through. Some of the infants stood up and talked 
aloud, and one small girl walked out in the middle of the 
floor and put her finger in her mouth and looked around. 
But her néxt older sister, two inches taller, in the class 
above, saw her and was much shocked by her behavior. 
She stepped out and grabbed the child and sat her down 
hard on the backless bench by her side in the young 
woman’s class. Infant junior’s hat was tilted backward, 
and infant senior pulled it square and took out her hand- 
kerchief and wiped infant junior’s nose. Then the two 
looked at the teacher and began to consider ‘“‘ What types 
of Christ’s justification are to be found in the Old Testa- 
ment?” | 


The vicar’s wife tried to keep the other infants in order 


by turning on them sharply every now and then, and say- 
ing, “‘ Sh-h-h-h !” or, “ Sit down, sit down !” or, “ Stop that 
noise!” 

After a time the school broke up, and, in two or three 
irregular flocks, wandered along the lane that led church- 
ward. The teachers walked together just ahead of me, 
who walked alone. I saw one little girl meet the teachers 
and drop a curtsey to the vicar’s wife. The performance 
was rather odd and pretty. 

This Sunday-school was probably not up to the average. 
I think, even at its best, the English Sunday-school is 
drier and more formal, and that it has less variety, than in 
America. 
school is this: It meets at ten in the morning at the school- 
house. First the children recite the “collect” for the 
day, which they are supposed to have learned. Then they 
read passages from the Bible, and the teachers talk about 
what their scholars read, and explain it. Some Sunday- 
schools use question-books. The only music is the sing- 
ing of ahymn. Ata quarter of eleven the children form in 
a double column and march from the school-house to the 
ehurch, where they all sit together in a place assigned to 


them. At this village the children had the rear pews, and | 


they did a good deal of visiting with one another during 
service. 


The other Sunday-school that I attended was at a little 
Congregational “chapel.” I approached the place of 
meeting at a little before eleven one Sunday morning. I 
had supposed there would ‘be a service there at that hour, 
just as there was at the village “church.” But there were 
no people moving in that direction and no loiterers around 
the entrance. I stopped a moment inthe porch. Aman’s 
voice within was reading or praying. I decided it was the 

former, and went in. Several pews about the tiny stove 
at one side of the room were occupied by a group of chil- 
dren, and before them sat a spectacled old man. It looked 
very like a Sunday-school class, and it was plain that the 
chap:! did not have a morning service. 

As soon as I opened the door every eye was fastened 
on me, and the whole crowd was struck dumb with aston- 
ishment. They probably had never had a visitor before. 
I sank into a seat, but they looked and looked, teacher and 
all, till I broke the spell by saying ‘“‘ Good-morning !”’ 

‘“‘Good-morning!"’ said the teacher. Then he read a 
few sentences, thought better of it, and stepped around to 
ask if I wouldn’t come up in front and address the chil- 
dren. I begged off, and the teacher returned to his task. 
He was lame, and he had a red nose. He was reading a 
story out of a little square Sunday-school book. The tale 
was about a man who held a meeting in some rough city 
neighborhood, and of a ragamuffin hearer who got con- 
verted. The teacher read the story in the most unearthly 
tones I had ever heard—just as a minister who is oratori- 
eal reads the Bible. He had the most rolling and solemn 
of religious tones, and kept these tones up through descrip- 
tions, conversations, slang, and all. The only times he was 
natural were when members of the class got too uneasy. 
Then he would stop in the middle of a sentence and say, 
sharply, “ Eddie, you sit down! We'll ’ave you hout ’ere 
by me presently.” 

_ Eddie was the most fidgety boy in the class. Finally 
the teacher got out of patience with him, and when the 
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youngster was hanging over the pew in front of where he 
was supposed to sit, the teacher sto!e up to him softly and 
gave him a box on the ear. | 

Occasionally the teacher stopped to point a moral in the 
tale; but these morals were uniformly dismal and theolog- 
ical and way outside the children’s comprehension—and 
any one’s else, for that matter. . | 

There were present sixteen scholars, from four to thir- 
teen years of age. Of these three or four appeared bright 
and were well dressed ; the rest were stupid and homely 
and rather shabby in clothing. ‘They had that uneasy and 
constant tendency to twist that you find in children every- 
where ; but, considering what they had to bear, they 
behaved very well. , 

After the teacher had read a couple of chapters from 
the story-book, the school rose and sang a hymn. It went 
rather shakily and doubtfully. Then Bibles were distrib- 
uted, and a chapter was read from one of Paul’s Epistles. 
The six scholars who were able to read each took a verse 
in turn. The teacher read some extracts from other parts 
of the Scriptures, and mide occasional applications and 
explanations. 

The Bibles had shiny black oilcloth covers, and some of 
the boys amused themselves by blowing their warm breath 
on them, which made a mist on the oilcloth surface, and 
on that they drew figures and pictures. 

Sunday-school closed with a prayer by the teacher. 
The children, in this, all got up on their knees on the 
seats and leaned over the backs of the pews. After the 
prayer all got cheerful, packed up the Bibles in a box, slid 
the box under a seat, and went out into the street. 


Irish Superstitions, Spells, and Charms 
By Katharine Tynan Hinkson : 


The civilized world has been horror-stricken by the 
ghastly tragedy enacted a few weeks ago in a cottage on — 
a lonely spur of the Galtee Mountains. in Tipperary, where 
a poor delirious woman was burned to death by her hus- 
band, her relatives assenting, or at least passive, under the 
impression that her body was inhabited by a witch or fairy, 
and that after the burning the real woman would be given 
up by the fairies. ‘It was not Bridget was in it at all,” 
said the wretched husband. ‘“ She was a taller and finer 
woman altogether.” And he and his clan seem to have 
believed implicitly that if they watched at Kylenegranagh 
Fort, which is a fairy hill, they would meet the real Bridget 
riding on a white horse, and, if they were quick enough to 
seize her and cut the horse’s harness, she would be restored 
to them out of the power of the fairies. It is exactly like 
Tamlane and Fair Janet in the old ballad: 


For I will ride on a milk-white steed 
7 Wi’ a gold star in my crown: 
Because I was a christened knight, 
They gi’e me that renown. 


First let pass the black, Janet! 
And syne let pass the brown! 
But grip ye to the milk-white steed, 

And pu’ the rider down ! 


Young women may be kidnapped to fairyland for two 
reasons ; the first is to be a fairy’s love, but the more fre- 
quent thing is to kidnap a young nursing mother that she 
may nurse a weakling fairy child. Of course fairy change- 
lings are often substituted for rosy mortal babes. The 
procedure to discover a changeling was just that exercised 
in poor Bridget Cleary’s case—z. ¢., to hold the child over 
the fire on a shovel, when, if it was a changeling, it would 
fly up the chimney with a shriek. What happened if it 
was not a changeling is not recorded. Another recip: in 
such a case was also used on the unhappy victim of super- 
stition—z. ¢., to hold a red-hot poker against the mouth. 
One doubts very much, however, if those drastic methods 
were resorted to. More likely, by far, the mortal mother 
grew too fond of the weazened thing at her breast to sub- 
mit*it to the ordeal. Or, as it happened occasionally, the 
cottage door stole open in the dusk, and there came glid- 
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ing in the fairy mother to reclaim her own child and slip 
the stolen baby into its cradle. | 

The Tipperary horror has surprised no one so much as 
Irish people who would have declared themselves conver- 
sant with the ins and outs of popular superstition. Indeed, 
one is quite sure that the most horrified and astounded 
person in all the Three Kingdoms is the poor priest who 
was the shepherd of those darkened souls, Spells and 
charms are not at all extinct in Ireland, as is proved by 
that clause in the Examination of Conscience in popular 
Irish prayer-books which makes it a sinful thing to use 
spells or charms to discover things lost, to learn things to 
come, etc. But we all believed these ‘spells and charms 
innocuous, mere Hallow-eve vigils and fastings to catch a 
glimpse of the future husband, and the like, and were in- 
clined to cherish them, and hope the priests would not be 
too zealous in stamping them out. : 

In every Celtic heart there is a grain of superstition. 
The attitude of the comparatively unbelieving among us 
may be expressed in the answer I once heard an accom- 
plished young woman give when asked if she believed in 
omens. “Well, I don’t believe in them,” she said, “ but I 
wouldn’t like to go against them.” I know a very delightful 
young Irishwoman, who hails from the canny North, and 
whose hard-headedness is as remarkable as the general 
babyishness of her look. She limits herself to a few super- 
stitions, but has those badly. To spill salt in her presence 
is indeed a catastrophe. Her second superstition is when 
bells are rung without hands, as occasionally happens in 
anold‘house. She holds this to forebode news of a death, 
and adduced me numberless instances in which a death 
had followed such an occurrence. Her belief had sufficient 
effect on me to make me feel very uncomfortable when, 
last autumn, our bells took to 1inging of themselves. It 
was the more disquieting that my maid was Welsh—another 
Celt—and I had to keep all my strength of mind in order 
to reassure her. I believe they rung beccuse, being old 
_ and slack, the handles often stopped half way instead of 

springing fully back. They behaved in this uncanny fashion 
for two or three weeks, and then left off ringing. No 
death followed, unless, indeed, that of my beautiful old 
St. Bernard—and the bells might have rung for some one 
less worthy. 

There is one terrible love-charm in Ireland known as 
the death-spancel, but the use of this has been very rare, 
one imagines. It is a strip of the skin of a person nine 
days dead,’peeled off unbroken from head to heel, and 
afterwards to be tied round the ankles of the person whose 
love is desired, between the midnight and the dawn. I 
heard of this first from a Mayo man who told me he had 
seen the death-spancel hanging in the rafters of a little 
church on the wild western seacoast. It had been used 
by a half Gypsy maid-servant ona young gentleman of rank, 
and by its sorcery she held him till she died, he giving up 
for her sake honor, friends, his promised bride, his soul 
itself. But when she was dying the priest was called in to 
see if he could ease the soul in torture, and; learning her 
sin, he took away from her the death-spancel, which she 
had kept knotted about her waist from the night she had 
bewitched the young squire. When it was off her, the 
man came to his senses, and viewed the wreck he had 
made of his life for a witch-woman, and repented sorely. 
- And the death-spancel was hung up there, as a terrible 
warning for the priest to point to when he painted the 
pains of hell. 

The superstitions about death are many—the death- 
watch, and the banshee, and the death-coach which drives 
up at night to a house where some one is about to die. I 
have known many people who had seen the banshee and 
had heard the death-coach. Any one at all may hear the 
death-watch ticking in the walls of an old house. The 
last person I met who had seen the banshee had been a 
child at the time, and was living with her aunt in a 
little cottage. The aunt was taken suddenly ill at night, 
and while she was dying the terrified child lay crouched at 
the bed-foot, with her eyes hidden. The cottage was full 


of moonlight, but the child, looking up suddenly, found the 


-_ obscured “ a small pale woman’s face in the center 
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of a mass of black floating hair. She knew it was the 
banshee ; and her aunt died before morning. 

This same woman had a fairy “ blast ” in her childhood. 
She was picking blackberries on a fairy rath, and fell 
asleep. When she awoke, her hip was all black. She 
would have died in a short time, but she was taken to a 
smith who was a fairy doctor. He worked a spell over 
her in his forge at three o’clock in the morning. It had 
to be done very secretly, because some one must suffer 
for the fairy blast, and as he was a married man it was as 
likely as not to fall on himself, his wife, or his children, 
since he had mixed himself up in the matter. But, for the 
regard he bore the bewitched child’s mother, he risked . it, 
only performing it while his unsuspecting spouse was sleep- 
ing. After all, the child’s own mother died; she it was 
who suffered. 

Fairy doctors are common enough—the one who pre- 
scribed for Bridget Cleary not being a rare specimen of his 
There used to be one, or is one, at Lucan, six 
miles from Dublin, a place famous for its spa and its fine 
hydropathic hotel. Lucan is near my old home, and I well 
remember a neighboring farmer and horse-dealer, a shrewd 
man, who had traveled as far as Vienna with his horses, 
telling my father one day how the “ fairyman” had brought 
back the butter to his churn after it had been bewitched 
away by some covetous person. The fairyman had smelt 
and tasted the colorless froth which was all that hours of 
churning could produce ; had sniffed about suspiciously, 
muttering to himself the while, and had then set off running 
in the autumn twilight out of the house and by the hedge- 
rows with his eyes half closed. Presently he came to a full 
stop opposite a little tree of witch-hazel. He gathered some 
branches from this tree, peeled and plaited them, and, fash- 
ioning them into a wreath, laid them over the churn-dasher | 
on the lid. The farmer was proud of the success of the 
spell. ‘* There’s three pound of butter now,” he said, ‘for 
every one there was before.” 

Country of rain and cloud, with the trooping mists ever 
stealing from the hills, the wide, lonely stretches of brown 
bog walled in by purple fortresses of mountains, is it any 
wonder the people should see visions of many kinds? The 
visions are usually of the dead, or of fairies. I once met 
a poor old soul who had had a vision of a saint, in which 
he directed her to the asylum for old people named after 
him, where I found her. The details of the vision were 
very realistic. I asked her how he was clad. Ske held 
up her hands in admiration. ‘‘ He had beautiful white 
linen,” she said, ‘“‘a shirt-buzzom never starched on earth, 
and cuffs to match ; and he wore a beautiful silk hat 
and broadcloth.” ‘ Did he take off his hat when he was 
talking to you?’ I asked. “ Is it to the likes of me!” she 
cried, scandalized. 

But this poor old body was on the wrong side of eighty, 
and her memory not to be trusted, perhaps. 

I like best to think on the prettier fairies who lend them- 
selves so delightfully to poetry. There is the leprechaun, 
the fairy shoemaker. Autumn fields would seem to be his 
natural setting. As Allingham sings: 


Little cowboy, what have you heard 
Up on the lonely rath’s green mound? 
Only the plaintive yellowbird 
Piping to sultry fields around, 
Chary, chary, chary, chee-ee. 
Only the grasshopper and the bee ! 
Tip-tap, rip-rap, 
Tick-a-tack, too, 
Scarlet leather sewn together, 
This will make a shoe. 
Left, right, pull it tight ; 
Summer days are warm ; 
Underground in winter, 
Laughing at the storm.” 
Lay your ear closc to the hill, 
Do you not catch the tiny clamor, 
Busy click of an elfin hammer, 
Voice of the leprechaun, singing shrill, 
As he merrily plies his trade? 


If you could only catch the leprechaun at his work and 
hold him, he would tell you where the crock of gold, the 
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hidden treasure, is to be found. Nor would it turn into 
fairy gold, once found. But the leprechaun is artful, and 
plays shabby tricks sometimes. He was once caught bya 
peasant, and in return for his release indicated where a 
crock of gold lay. It was under a spike of ragweed in a 
thirty-acre field. ‘The peasant cautiously took care to mark 
the ragweed, since such things flourish commonly. He 
tied his garter about the neck of this one; and, returning 
at dawn with his spade to dig up his treasure, lo! all the 


field was thick with ragweed, and every one carried a 


garter round its neck! And though he dug and dug and 
dug, he never came upon that crock of gold. 

‘The ragweed, no doubt, would laugh at such a trick— 
for he is the fairy’s horse. He looks only a brown weed 
in the daytime, but if you were to see him under the moon, 
when the fairy rings form on the grass, and all the fairy 
riders come down from the rath, you would never know him 
—champing and neighing and shaking his buckles of gold, 

London, England. * 


Two Unambitious Stories 
By J. B. Wasson 


“Talking of ambition,” said the parson, though no one 
had been doing so, ‘‘ Iremember a big, indolent Lancashire 
man I had in my first parish. His stupid contentment 
and utter lack of ambition were simply maddening to me. 
He puzzled, fascinated, and annoyed me. I frequently 
tried, but in vain, to arouse the sleeping soul that I fancied 
must be hidden somewhere in his great, overgrown body. 
‘Tom,’ I said to him one day, ‘don’t you want to get on 
in the world ?’ ‘No, paarson, I am content to stay as God 
maide me.’ ‘ But,’ I continued, ‘look at the Americans 
around you, how they are all pushing ahead and making 
something of themselves.’ ‘Bigger fules they,’ retorted 


- Tom, with as much animation as he ever permitted himself. 


‘They’re allus a-wrigglin’ an’ a-squirmin’ an’ a-frettin’, 
till quiet volkses can’t have no rest, ’cept in the graive- 
yard. I doan't go with no such doin’s.’ Tom’s negatives 


were a trifle uncertain, but his meaning was perfectly 


plain. ‘But,’ I persisted, ‘have you not some object in 
life, something you want very much?’ ‘ Ees,’ he replied, 
with an exhibition of interest that was almost human. 
‘Oh, I am delighted to hear it,’ I said. ‘Won’t you 
please tell me what it is you want so much?’ ‘An easy 
job o’ work, an’ a moog o’ yale atween times,’ was his 
answer. And from that time I quit trying to make Tom a 
hustler.”’ 

‘“‘'Very good, parson,” said the Briton, “though I might 
pick some flaws in your report of the Lancashire dialect. 
Now let me tell a story of an unambitious American. A 
few years ago, while dawdling through the South, I came 
across a poor white, a cracker I think you call him. He 
was sitting in the hot sun in front of his cabin; and a 
more woebegone, unkempt, and tatterdemalion specimen of 
humanity it would be hard to find anywhere. He was, of 
course, engaged in.no labor, unless you can call chewing 
tobacco a labor; but, if so, it was plainly a labor of love 
with him. As the man was in abject poverty, I was not 
surprised to see that there were about half a dozen gaunt 
and hungry-looking dogs on the premises. A missionary 
down there told me that when he visited a family too poor 
to buy a Bible he was always afraid of being bitten by the 
numerous dogs owned by the family. 

““T tried to engage Si Bobbineezer—that was his name— 
in conversation, but with poor success. He was too tired 
of doing nothing to say much. ‘Why don’t you move in 
the shade out of the hot sun?’ I said to him, after a few 
moments. ‘’Cos I’m a-waitin’ fer the shadder ter git ter 
me,’ he replied. And then, looking up lazily at the sun, 
he added, ‘ Reckin it ’Il git here in ’boutan hour.’ ‘ Your 
place seems to be kind o’ run down,’ I then remarked. 
‘ Reckin ’tis,’ he replied, placidly. ‘Couldn’t you make it 
look better?’ I asked. ‘Could, but don’t want ter,’ he 
answered. ‘Don’t you ever do any work?’ I continued. 
‘Yes, every other day,’ was the answer. ‘Why, what is 
it that employs you only every other day?’ I asked in sur- 
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prise. ‘ Ager—shakes,’ he replied. ‘But how do you live 
without working?’ ‘The old woman does the work,’ was 
the tranquil reply. ‘ She likes it a powerful sight.’ 

‘Just then the ‘old woman’ appeared—a poor, spirit- 
less, and prematurely aged looking creature. Four or five © 
of the children were playing on the banks of a small river 
that flowed near the house, and to them she called out 
something like this: ‘ Hi, thar, you uns! come over to we 
uns, the hull bilin’ of you. Fust thing you know, you’ll all - 
be drownded daid in th’ drink; and we uns is too pore to 
afford any funerals just now. Down, Tige; quit yer foolin’, 
Bet,’ she continued, addressing the dogs, while at the same 
time she sat down to indulge in her only luxury—snuff- 
dipping. ‘Stranger,’ she said, addressing me, as she 
worked the wooden brush, ‘I reckin you uns thinks dorgs 
is ornery cusses. But we uns allows they’m a great com- 
fort to pore folks.’ : | 

“The whole picture was quaintly funny, but even more 
tragically sad. ‘My friend,’ I said, addressing -Si, ‘is 
there nothing in which you take an interest?’ ‘ Yes,’ he 
replied, ‘the shakes. I have them so powerful bad, I cain’t 
seem to think o’ nothin’ else. Say, stranger,’ he continued, 
‘have you got any terbacker ’bout yer cloes ?’ 

“‘ At this point I left, and I presume Si Bobbineezer is 
still sitting there in front of his wretched little cabin, 
stupidly speculating over the next attack of the shakes, 
and finding the quintessence of all earthly bliss in a chew of 
tobacco. Some day the shadow of death will creep upon 
him, and poor, ignorant, mindless Si Bobbineezer will be 
buried—lI don’t say he will die, for he has never really lived. 
Now then, parson, aren’t there some Americans also who 
are without ambition ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the parson. ‘“ But, after all, your 
Si Bobbineezer came of undiluted English stock. And, 
besides, one might pick some flaws in your report of the 
cracker dialect.” 


The Evils of the Sweat-Shop 


There is one bill coming before the New York Legis- 
lature at Albany which should command the attention 
of every mother. An Assembly Committee has been in 
New York investigating the ‘‘ sweat-shop ” system. There 
have appeared before this committee employers and em- 
ployed, representatives from the Health Board, and factory 
inspectors. Of the difficulty of fighting the ‘“‘ sweat-shop ” 
system only those who have attempted it really know, or 
can have any conception. The first difficulty is that the 
responsibility of inspection is divided. ‘The shops, being 
located in tenement-houses, come under three authorities— 
the Sanitary Bureau, the Factory Inspector, and the Build- 
ing Department. One contractor who maintains one of the 
worst “sweat-shops”’ on the East Side testified that he 
had been in business five years and had never seen an 


inspector; nor is this surprising when one considers the 


number of inspectors and the area which must be covered. 
The “sweat-shops” are particularly difficult to fight, for 
the reason that the people who suffer most from the evils 
of the sweating system are the very ones who will combine 
to conceal its existence. Many of those who are main- 
taining * sweat-shops” do not realize that they are doing 
so. Last winter, during the cloak-makers’ strike, a visit 
was paid to one of the worst tenement-houses in New York 
to hunt up the family of one of the strikers who was suffer- 
ing more than his. fellows. The family were living with, 
or, rather, they were sheltered by, the wife’s father. In 
one room were five adults making boys’ trousers, and they © 
were perfectly astonished when they were told that: they 
were maintaining a ‘‘ sweat-shop.” These five, the strik- 
ing cloak-maker, his wife, and two children lived in three 
rooms, one being a perfectly dark room. 

A representative of the Bureau of Contagious Diseases 
of the Health Department—a witness before the Com- 
mittee—testified that one district was embraced in the 
territory from Broadway to the East River, and from 
Houston to Grand Street; that ninety-five per cent. of the 
population of this district was a tenement-house population ; 
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to this district there was assigned one inspector ; and prob- 
ably the greatest proportion of ‘‘sweat-shops ”’ to the num- 
ber of inhabitants is in this district. Recently a case of 
scarlet fever was reported from one of the ‘‘ sweat-shops ”’ 
in this district. By some means the health inspector who 
was sent to investigate was led to believe that there was 
no possible connection between the room in which the 
fever patient was ill and the adjoining rooms in which 


- clothing was manufactured. The inspector concluded that 


it was not necessary to remove, or even to fumigate, the 


goods, and, of course, the idea of closing the shop was not 


thought of. It was afterwards ascertained that the rooms 
were not only in close connection, but were occupied by 
the same family, who freely went back and forth from the 
room in which the patient was to the room in which the 
clothing was being made. . When this was discovered, the 
clothing remaining in the rooms was fumigated, but much 
of it had been sent to the stores for sale before it was dis- 
covered that the clothing had been exposed to the conta- 
gion of scarlet fever. Naturally, such evidence as was 
brought forward leads to but one conclusion, and that calls 
for the abolition of the “‘ sweat-shop ” from all houses occu- 
pied by families. There is another danger which does not 
so directly affect the public as this danger from contamina- 
tion, and that is that the “sweat-shop ” system absolutely 
destroys the home life of its victims. It is impossible to clean 
the home; it is impossible to cook proper food. It is well 
known that even the workmen occupy the same room at 
night as a sleeping-room that they occupy as a work-room 
in the daytime ; the beds are put out on the fire-escapes 
and on the roofs if the room is close to the roof, or piled 
into the one dark bedroom and brought out on the floor 
at night. The children are forced to work almost as soon 
as they can use their fingers. © ‘ | 

Nothing will destroy the sweating system but public opin- 
ion. The absolute refusal to buy goods made in the “‘ sweat- 
shops”’ would be one way of destroying the system, but 
such unselfish public co-operation is in the future. The 
wiping out of the “ sweat-shop ” system depends to-day on 
its own victims. If the people in the tenement-houses 
could be educated to the point of seeing the evil—to quote 
Dr. Barnett, “if they could be made conscious of the sin ”— 
the sweating system would be destroyed at once. But so 
long as they tolerate it, it will exist. ‘To-day shrewdness, 
ingenuity, and a feeling of brotherliness are found to act 
as screens between the criminal andthelaw. No municipal 
department can fight the sweat-shop successfully without the 
help of the people; the people will help only when they 
realize the enormity of the evil of the system. More than 
any other thing it has affected wages, because it has been 
possible to utilize the labor of a whole family in the home. 
One witness before the Assembly Committee stated that 


there were over four thousand children under sixteen years 


of age employed in the city of New York in the manufac- 
ture of clothing. One boy who worked in one of the shops 
testified before the Committee that he thought that he was 
thirteen years old. He was paid $1.50 a week. When 
asked what he did with the $1.50, his reply was, “I give it 
to my papa.” 

you know how to write your name?” 

No, sir.”’ 

“‘ How much does your father give you to spend?”’ 

“One cent.” 

There is every reason for the abolition of the system. 
The possibility of contagion affects the buyers of all cloth- 
ing made under the conditions that must prevailin a house 
that becomes the home of a family and a workshop at the 
same time. The system destroys the home life of the workers. 
It offers a constant temptation to fathers and mothers, whose 
love of money is proverbial, to make money by the labor of 
their children, when in actual fact the family does not need 
the proceeds of child labor for its maintenance and support. 
Not only is this question of importance to the people 
who live in cities where the system prevails, but it is of 
importance to the entire country, for the boys who grow 
up under these conditions become the voters. Men of 
the same nationality work together for years, never learn 
the language, never acquire the spirit, of America, and have 
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no interest in it beyond making money. There cannot be 
any but evil results from such a system; it would not be 
tolerated by an intelligent people, a people which realized the 
danger of tolerating that which destroys the home of those 
who need the constant pressure of the highest law to pre- 
vent their being a menace to civilization. : | 


Make the Punishment Fit the Crime 
By Rachel Dunkirk | 


Nowhere does sentimentality work such evil for young 
children as in the matter of punishment, both in the home 
and the kindergarten. In those kindergartens which the 
non-intelligent not infrequently indorse, naughtiness is 
made the positive factor, and is dramatized. A small‘ boy 
or girl is guilty of rudeness, or something worse. Common 
sense would say—that is, common sense that was based 
on a comprehensive knowledge of the kindergarten system 
—that the child by its own act had put itself outside of 
the little community; but in too many kindergartens we 
have this small child placed in a dramatic relation to the 
community. He is brought into prominence, and he is 
dealt with somewhat on this principle: “ Johnny’s got a 
dynamite bomb and Johnny’s got a gun, but he’s going to 
be a good little boy, and he isn’t going to throw his bomb 
and he isn’t going to shoot his gun, and he isn’t going to 
kill us. Johnny’s going to be a good little boy.” 

And Master Johnny, who hasn’t the slightest desire to 
be good, whose dramatic instinct is thoroughly aroused by 
the prominence given to his naughtiness and the amount 
of attention that he is receiving, quite enjoys the situ- 
ation, and the kindergartner, under the mistaken appre- 
hension that she is “ looking after the lost sheep,” as was 
quoted to one critic, is simply emphasizing the value of 
naughtiness to the other little lambs; proving that if they 
want personal attention it is well for them to break the 
law. The lost sheep after which the shepherd goes do 
not prevent the rest of the flock from feeding, nor does the 
shepherd neglect to house them up, to see that they have 
water ; he takes care of the flock before he goes after the 
lost sheep. It is possible even for kindergartners of 
more than average intelligence to commit serious blunders 
in dealing with naughty or turbulent children. Take an 
instance : 

The children were in the play-circle playing the game of 
the squirrel. A boy had been chosen. When he went to 
choose his companion he raised his hand—a strong, muscu- 
lar hand—and brought it down on the open palm of a little 
girl with so hard a blow as to cause the visitors to jump. 
The little thing who was struck was for a moment stunned 
by the blow. Apparently this was a common experience 
in this kindergarten. Not a child manifested surprise ; not 
a child manifested any degree of alarm; the incident was 
taken as a matter of course. Even after the little girl 
began her work in the occupations which followed the 
play-circle, she would stop and draw her tongue through 
the palm of her little crimson hand and wipe it on her 
dress. Nor was this the only evil that resulted from this 
incident. The little girl, in her turn, struck another with 
a great deal more energy than should have been tolerated; | 
and in every case the only difference between the first blow 
struck and the others was in the muscular power of the 
child who selected his playfellow as a squirrel. Now, it 
must be remembered that these children were from that 
stratum of society where the attitude of the men toward 
the women is often brutal. None too soon can the boys 
be trained to treat the little girls with courtesy and kindness. 
The kindergartner—a girl of lovable nature—is so blinded 
in her views in regard to discipline in the kindergarten 
that when this incident was called to her attention her 
comment was, “ Wasn’t it sweet of the little girl not to cry !”’ 
Such a spirit is enough to turn public sentiment against 
the whole idea of kindergarten training as being adapted 
to the wants of the children of the poorer class. Fortu- 
nately, it is a most uncommon thing for a kindergartner to 
take this view. pert 

Within a week after this incident, another kindergarten 
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was visited. It was past the hour of the play-circle. 
The children had begun their occupations. There were 
seventeen children and one kindergartner, with a little maid 
to help. The children were seated on the outer edge of three 
tables arranged on the three sides of a square ; the kinder- 
gartner occupied the outside of the fourth side of the 
square. The children were between three and six; the 
average probably four. The work was being done by dic- 
tation ; the children were making a book. Everychild there 
understood every word the teacher spoke, and she used 
good English—the English which she would have used if 
she had been describing the work to a group of adults. On 
her extreme right was seated the turbulent member of this 
little community. Just after they began their work this 
boy tore his square of paper in two. Without a change in 
her voice, the teacher took the pieces from him and put 
them carefully in a waste-paper. basket, and then, without 
any change of expression, asked him if he would have the 
same color. He nodded his head, and she handed it to 
him, saying very pleasantly, ‘* This paper costs money, and 
I shall expect you to be careful.” She went right on with 
her work. Apparently she saw the thirty-four hands before 
her, and knew what each one was doing ; and the children 
were just as interested as she was. But she evidently knew 
the temperament of every child before her. Presently the 
small boy on her right tore his second piece of paper. 
Without a change in the expression of her face, or in her 
voice, she stood up, and touched him on the shoulder. He 
rose to his feet; she turned his chair to the wall, put him 
in it, and sat down. She did not call attention to him in 
any way; he simply realized at once that he had passed 
out of that community and had ceased to be of any impor- 
tance in it. There was no waste of time; there was no 
dramatic incident to arouse egotism ; there was simply an 
act of carelessness treated with the degree of negativeness 
that it demanded. One envied each one of the seventeen 
little children who had the opportunity to spend three hours 
a day with this woman who understood so perfectly her 
relation to the children, theirs to her, and their relation to 
each other and to the world at large. One of the most 
valuable lessons possible to give to the children of the 
poor, whose education at this period unfortunately must 
be at the hands of charity, is that waste is intolerable ; 
that material given costs money, and must be treated with 
respect.’ 

Mercy is a valuable quality, but justice is just as valu- 
able. Charity is a beautiful garment, but it must be prop- 
erly worn to be of any value. To make even a little child 
conscious of sin is to open that child’s mind, develop his 
intelligence, and educate him as to his relation to the seen 
and the unseen, and this without preaching. 


May Day 
By M. C. Hungerford | 


The May-pole is up, 
Now give me the cup, 
I’ll drink to the garlands around it; 
But first unto those 
Whose hands did compose 
The glory of flowers that crowned it. 


The early Romans dedicated May Day to the fair, ever- 
young goddess Flora. On that day she was, presumably, 
married to Zephyrus, and, in honor of their wedding, Hertha 
sprinkled the ground with dainty spring blossoms. The 
classic sports that celebrated the day had their outcome 
in the joyous festivities with which early New England 
saluted the month of May. “Jack in the Green’s Day” 
was the name by which May Day was known in village 
and countryside. Games, feasting, and diversions upon 
the village green which partook of the nature of farces 
_ burlesques were among the customs peculiar to the 

ay. 

The May-pole, with its rustic songs and dances, was a 
development of these earlier outdoor festivities. Even in 
the largest cities the May-pole became a national institu- 
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tion. Those of Cheapside and the Strand are historical. 
One can still see, in fancy, 


the jocund swains 
Dance with the maidens 
To the bagpipe’s strains, 


and hear the madrigals and roundels that attended the 
pretty ceremony of electing and crowning the favorite lass 
as Queen of the May. 

History tells of a corporation May festival in the time 
of Charles II. It was called a restoration, because, with 
other ‘“‘mummeries,” the custom was partially given up 
during the Puritanic rule. At this gay restoration a stately 
cedar pole over a hundred and thirty feet high was carried 
to the Strand, with flags flying before it, drums beating, and 
bands playing. Under orders from the Duke of York, 
twelve seamen, with pulleys and tackle, set the monstrous 
May pole in position. At the right moment, while the gay 
court looked on, came morris-dancers with their partners 
and danced a right merry measure. 

St. Andrew Overshaft in London received its name be- 
cause of the May-pole that used to be put up every year in 
Leadenhall Street; and the pole, or shaft, as they called it, 
always stood higher than the church steeple. 

The chimney-sweeps of London call the first of May 
their own day, because on that date in 1826 a law was 
passed abolishing the cruel practice of sending them up the 
flues to clean the soot from the chimneys. It was necessarily 
the smallest boys who could creep into the contracted pas- 
sages, and, from the confined air and their lack of strength 
to extricate themselves, many of the poor fellows lost their 
lives through the cruel custom. 


A Butterfly Ranch 
By Karl Reid 


Yes, a real, true Butterfly Ranch. And, what is better 
still, any bright boy or girl who reads The Outlook can, 
next summer, have one also by taking’ a very little time 
and trouble. 

One ranch happened to be located up among the hills 
of western Massachusetts. It consisted of three paste- 
board boxes, some twelve inches in length by four in 
width, perforated at the sides to insure ventilation. Not 
much like a Western: prairie, to be sure, yet amply sufficient 
for all our purposes. 

To start our stock we first made a raid on the milkweed 
plants that grew rankly by the roadsides and in the corners 
of the pastures. Here, unsuspiciously browsing on the 
juicy leaves, we found the pretty green worms we were 
hunting for. Gently cutting the leaves. from the stalk, so 
as to disturb the diners as little as possible, we placed | 
them in the ranch-house, which, for convenience, we carried 
with us. It took more than one excursion to complete our 
stock, but when complete we numbered some seventy 
head, pretty evenly divided among the three houses or 
boxes. 

Now commenced the interesting stage for the keepers, 
or, better stil], the watchers, for that was what the whole 
family eventually became. First, our little prisoners climbed 
to the lid of the box and spun a soft white substance that 
resembled in texture our ordinary cocoon ; this preliminary 
accomplished, they swung themselves back and forth until 
they were able to fasten the tiny hooks that are attached 
to their hind legs into the web. This feat successfully 
performed, they safely hung, head downwards, for the 
next thirty hours. Then all down the spinal .column—if 


‘worms only had spinal columns—crack went the skin, and, 


presto! off drops the old shell, and our worm has become 
a chrysalis, of a lovely sea-foam green in color, dotted 
here and there with glistening gold points and pretty 
bands or rings around the upper end. Thus was our 
busily fecding milkweed worm quickly changed into an | 
apparently lifeless chrysalis hanging to the top of a paste- 
board box. 

If, when the chrysalis is once formed, one can suspend 
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the box covet in some protected spot, safe from disturbing 
knocks and jars on the one hand and stray cats on the 


other, he can watch the transformation into the butterfly. 


state to best advantage. Unfortunately, one of our ranch- 
_ houses had to be moved once or twice during the chrysalis 
state, and the gently swaying green drops were too rudely 
shaken, and one of our flock came into life maimed, while 
another had not sufficient vitality to break through the 
chrysalis. 

These green drops hung, on an average, about fifteen 
days before much apparent change was visible, save a 
gradual darkening of the shell. By the fifteenth day the 
green color had vanished, and through the transparent 
walls of the chrysalis the brown tints and black veinings of 
the butterfly to be were visible. 

Now all was excitement and anticipation, and anxiously 
we watched for the birth of our first butterfly. But, alas ! 
we were doomed to be disappointed more than once before 
we should witness this most intéresting part of our experi- 
ment. Thinner and more transparent grew the shell, but 
not until he was sure no one was near did our first gor- 
-geous beauty crawl out of his prison-house ; and, we think, 
sly fellow that he was, he must have appreciated, in his 
butterfly brain,,to the full extent the humor of the situa- 
tion as six wondering mortals returned, after a few moments’ 
absence, to find his little Royal Highness quietly resting on 
the outside of his shell, gently stretching his wings and 
looking so big that no effort of the imagination could 
pack him up compactly enough to replace him in his 
former home. 

Nor was it (although we resorted to telling the tonite 
off into regular watches) until experience had taught us to 
detect the delicate changes in the transparency of the shell 
that we actually saw the process of emerging from the 
chrysalis into the butterfly state take place ; then, one happy 
hour, our patience was rewarded. 

As we watched, we saw the chrysalis slowly parting, and, 
sturdily pushing himself out by his feet, came a diminutive 
butterfly. As soon as he could command the free use of 
his long forelegs, he grasped the outside of his old shell 
and drew himself clear from all incumbrances, becoming 


in an instant an embodiment of perfect freedom as well as © 


of beauty. 

How rapidly the little fellow grew before our very eyes! 
The short, compact body lengthened into slender grace, 
the wings expanded, intensifying the black markings, and 
in barely fifteen minutes after the first break in the chrys- 
alis our butterfly had trebled in size. Then only were 
we able to solve the mystery as to how those wonderfully 
elastic wings had been so tightly compressed as to enable 
this airy creature to be packed away so securely 1 in the old 
abandoned chrysalis. 

We found our butterflies no exception to the general rule 
of difference in temperament. Some brave fellows, after a 
few hours’ sunning on the rosebushes, flew away of their 
own accord, while others, of more timid nature, needed a 
bit of coaxing, and not until a friendly hand had tossed 
them high in air and courage came with danger did they 
dare trust the marvelous strength of those gauzy wings ; 
then, far over the tops of the — they soared on 
their first exciting voyage. 

But there came one sunny September morning when we 
watched our last pair of butterflies opening and shutting 
their wings preparatory to their upward flight. Suddenly 
they rose; for a moment their tiny forms were visible 
against the blue of the sky, then vanished from sight. 
Silently we gathered up the deserted ranch-houses, breath- 
ing a little regretful sigh to think that the last of our pretty 
playfellows had left us. 

Yet, as we wandered over the autumn hills, whenever a 
dancing group of gorgeous milkweed butterflies gayly dis- 
ported themselves’ before us in the air, we fondly imagined 
they were indeed our old pets; and who knows, if our dull 
ears had but been more delicately attuned, we might have 
heard their fairy voices bidding us welcome, i in their own 
sweet way, to that happy land where nodding goldenrod 
and laughing purple aster erat secrets of — we 
have never even dreamt ! | | 
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How the Spiders Helped France 
By Ernest Ingersoll 


The European house-spider is as good as a barometer 
when you learn how to understand his behavior. 

If you see him sitting at the entrance of his house, you 
may know for sure that it will rain to-morrow. If he were 
further away, but turned towards the door, the rain will not 
come till the third day. When wet weather is coming, you © 
will see him run into his house just before it begins to 
rain; if he leaves a part of his body outside, the rain 
will not last more than two or three days, but if he becomes 
entirely invisible the rain willlast longer. If he closes the 
entrance it will be stormy weather, cold, with heavy frost 
or snow. If you will watch the spider while it rains, you 
will see how once in a while he comes to the door and 
sticks out his front legs to try the weather. As it improves 
he comes out further and further, and when the weather is 
good again, he puts half his body out. When he comes 
out entirely and repairs his web, or spins a new one, you 
may be sure the weather will continue fine for many days. 

Knowledge of these habits once enabled the French to 
conquer Holland with little fighting. It happened in this 
way: 

Quatremére Disjouval], a French officer, was taken as a 
prisoner of war to Holland in 1787, and held captive for 
seven years in Utrecht. He spent much of his idleness in 
prison in studying the habits of the spiders that frequented 
his room, and learned so well how to forecast the weather 
from their actions that his advice in the next war led to 
victory. It was many years afterwards, however, before he 
let out the secret of his accurate information ; and we may 
believe, I think, that he was also a shrewd and somewhat 
lucky man, who had been a close observer of other signs 
of the weather as well as of those the spiders gave. 

On the 4th of February, 1793, all Holland thought that 
the winter was over except Disjouval, who, on the strength 
of his observation of three spiders, prophesied a violent 
renewal of it. Five days afterwards a frost began, and a 
week later all the canals and lakes were frozen over. This 
success gave M. Disjouval such reputation that he found 
people ready to believe him a year later, when he predicted, 
early in the fall, that the coming winter would be so severe 
that the ice on all rivers and canals would be strong 
enough to carry horses—something rare in Holland. 

The French Republic was then carrying on war against 
all its neighbors. In the campaign of 1794 the French 
conquered all Flanders, overran the Palatinate, and took 
Treves, Coblenz, Vento, and Maestricht. They obtained 
possession of almost the whole frontier of Holland. But 
in December it looked as if Disjouval’s prophecy would not 
be verified, and the French began to contemplate a truce 
with the Dutch. Before it was arranged for, however, 
Disjouval contrived to send a message to his countrymen 
begging them to postpone the treaty two weeks, as about 
that time a severe frost would arrive, and probably the war 
might then be pushed on. 

They believed him, and were justified, for the cold soon — 
became so rigorous that the French could cross the Waal 
River on the ice and advance rapidly into the very heart 
of Holland. The Dutch were altogether unprepared for 
such an unheard-of campaign, and Amsterdam fell into the 
hands of the French, January 16, 1795, with a great quan- 
tity of shipping immovably fixed in the ice of the harbor. 

The Dutch ruler and his family fled to England, and 
from this time to the end of the French Revolution Hol- 
land was an absolute dependency of France. Disjouval 
was liberated from prison, of course, so that he did much 
better by his observation of spiders in captivity than did 
Bruce, who only learned patience from his little cell-mates. 

A curious incident in this campaign illustrates Disjouval’s 
confidence still further. 

Five days after the French had entered upon Dutch ter- 
ritory, the air suddenly grew very mild, and it looked as 
though the French generals and their 100,000 men would 
be caught in a thaw, and fall an easy prey to the Dutch, 
because they had only a small supply of war materials, 
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were scattered over a wide area, and could not readily 
unite or communicate with France should the watercourses 
suddenly open. But Disjouval quieted their fears by as- 
suring them of a new frost, which came as he said {it 
would. | 


The Prodigal Son—I. 


A Sermon by Lyman Abbott’ 


And when he came to himself, he said, How many hired servants of my 
father’s have bread enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger! I will arise 
and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, | have sinned nst 
heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son: make me 
as one of thy hired servants.—Luke xv., 17-19. 


This young man was like a good many young men of 
our own time and all times. He thought himself too wise 
to be longer counseled and guided by his father; he 
thought himself too strong to be longer governed at home ; 
so he went away from home. When he loses his money, 
he loses his friends: for friends that are bought with 
money disappear when the money disappears. He had never 
learned a trade, he had never acquired the art of honest 
industry, he had never acquired the simple ability to give 
the community enough to make it worth while for the 
community to give him enough to live on. That man, 
too, could be found in the nineteenth century, and in the 


_ cities of New York and Brooklyn. I think he must have 


acquired one virtue—patience—or he could not have 
taken care of swine. He was so hungry that he would 
have been glad to have eaten the husks that the swine fed 
upon, but no man gaveto him. Perhaps he acquired hon- 
esty also, and would not even take the husks without permis- 


_ sion. When he came to himself, he said: ‘‘ What a fool I 


have been! Here I am, cold, houseless, friendless, starving, 
and in my father’s house the servants have enough and more 
than enough. I will go back, and apply for a position as 
servant in my father’s household.” What I want you to 
see this morning is that this whole course of this young 
man separating himself from his father was a course of 
folly, and the return to his father was a return to wisdom. 
It was when he came to himself that he said, “I will arise 
and go to my father.” Sin is craziness. It is not what 
current theology has often called it—natural depravity : it 
is unnatural, it is against nature. To say of a man that he 
is shrewd but wicked is a lie. No shrewd man is wicked ; 
no wicked man is shrewd. Sinis short-sighted. The sinful 
man, the godless man, is a kind of a crazy man. 

To begin with, the man who disregards God’s laws is a 
foolish man. In one realm we all recognize that. No 
man would count a man wise who disregarded the laws of 
nature, Last week an elevated train ran off the end of the 
track ; either the engineer did not apply the brakes, or the 
brakes did not work because the tracks were slippery, and 
the bumper was cut like a piece of cheese by a knife, and 
the engine went down intothe street. If the engineer had 
undertaken to run the engine off the track, and trusted that 
the law of gravitation would not operate, we should have 
said, This man is crazy. We all understand that natural 
laws do operate, and no man can say, I will act as though 
natural laws do not operate. But when we get the natural 
laws that come closest to us, then we are more doubtful. 
Sanitary laws—those we think we can disregard. The 
man thinks he can go on eating the things that disagree 
with him, and drinking the things that disagree with him, 
and smoking the cigarettes that disagree with him, and it 
will not do much harm. He cannot violate the law of 
gravitation, but he can violate the laws of health, and that 
will not hurt much! Ofools and blind! The laws of God 
are immutable, eternal, unchanging ; no man can disregard 
them. Has not science taught us even so much as that? 
And yet the world is full of men who disregard the moral 
laws. 1 suppose that probably in this congregation it 
would be difficult to find men who are living as though 
there were no State, no city, no municipality, and no police- 
men. If the policeman tells us to halt, most of us are 
wise enough to halt; we do not attempt to brush him aside. 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, January 14, 
1895. Reported by Henry Winans, and revised by the (fie aa ing, January 14 
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But when God says halt, when God comes to a man who 
is going in the course that he knows is leading down to 
hell, and thinks he can turn around and go up-hill again, and 
God says in his conscience, Stop, you are going in the 
wrong direction !—he brushes God aside and goeson. There 
are men in this congregation who are doing that, or I am 
greatly mistaken. ‘The fool hath said in his heart, There 
is no God.” But there are greater fools than he. There 
is the fool who says, There is a God, but I am going to 
live as though there was not any; and there are thousands 
of them—tens of thousands of them. ? 

When God says, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal, 


_ Thou shalt not commit adultery, he is not merely giving | 


advice, he is not merely saying, You would better not; 
he is saying, Thou shalt not. And when he says, “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor.as thyself,”-he is not merely saying, 


“You will be happier if you do, and your neighbor will be — 


happier ;” he says, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” He declares the law of life. And the man who 
says, “I will go on and live as though God had not said, 
Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not commit adultery, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” is running against 
Almighty God. oy 

But God is more than a law-giver; he is a life-giver ; 
and when a man tries to live without God he is trying to 
live without the source and reservoir and fountain and 
origin of life. No man knows what life is, Science 
traces back phenomena to their origin, but when it gets to 
this question, What is life? no man can answer. Planta 
seed of a rose in the ground and it will produce a bush 
that will produce other roses. Plant a diamond in the 
ground and it will not produce a bush that will produce 
other diamonds. Oneis living, and the otherisnot. What is 
the difference? No man can tell. There -lies the little 
babe sleeping in. the cradle, and there lies the other babe 
sleeping the last sleep from which there is no waking. 
What is the difference? The doctor will tell you thatthe | 
lungs are playing in the one case and the heart is beating 
and the blood is pulsating in the veins, and in the other 
case all is still, Yes, but why? This is life, this is death ; 
but what is the difference between this life and this death ? 
This man lies for hours, days, perhaps weeks, with no sign 
of life, and yet decay does not intervene; and by and by 
the breath begins to come again, the heart begins to beat 
again, the blood begins to paint the cheek again, the eyes 
at last open and life returns. What is it that has returned ? 
What is it that seemed to have departed? Ah, we do not 
know. We can trace phenomena back to their origin, but 
we cannot tell what life is. Once, when a boy, starting at 
a brook that flowed through my grandfather’s place, I 
followed it up for miles and miles, until at last I came to 
its source, the little springs in the hills and the little baby 
rivulets that, flowing together, formed the beginning of 
that brook. But the water in the hill that gave forth the 
springs was hidden from sight. I had gone as far as I 
could when I got to the original springs, and what lay back 
of the springs, the reservoir in the hill, that I could not 
see. So we have followed life back to its source, traced 
the life of man through the various forms of science back 
to the original germ, the very beginning, but there we are 
stopped. Where does this spring, this baby rivulet, come 
from, which, growing larger and larger, makes this stream 
of wondrous life, with all the diversified phenomena, in 
one nation? Itis God. God is life, and all phenomena 
are the manifestation and the revelation of the divine life 
that lives and moves in every living thing. Man can 
make almost everything but life; that he cannot make. — 
He can make a rose, fashioning it so truly that as you look 
upon it you think it a living rose; but he cannot make a 
rose that will produce another rose. He can make all the 
forms of outer life so perfectly that only a skilled man can 
tell the wax imitation or the glass imitation from the reality ; 
but he cannot make one plant that will produce its kind 
again. He can make a statue which is more exquisite 
in its beauty and form than most human forms, but he 


cannot make a living man. All vital phenomena are the 


forth-putting of life—that is, the forth-putting of God him- 
self; and when a man undertakes to live without God, 
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do you know what he is doing? He is trying to live 
without life. There is just so much God in you as there is 
life in you. 
is of God; if you have some little affection, that affection is 
of God; if yeu have some little honesty, that honesty is of 
God. 
“JT will have no more of God,” you are saying, ‘I will 
have no more of life.” That is what the wise Hebrew 
prophet meant: ‘ Whoso findeth me, findeth life; whoever 
sinneth against me wrongeth his own life. And they that 
hate me love death.”’ Oh, to live in this world that is all 
full of God, with God knocking at every door, God knock- 
ing at the heart, the brain, the eye, the ear, God knocking 
at every avenue of Sense, every avenue of a man’s being, 
and then to say, “TI will livewithouthim!” But how many 
there are that are doing it! All the desires that are in 
men, all their eager quest for wealth, all their strenuous 
pushing for power, all their budding outreachings for 
knowledge, all their aspirations and dreams of love and 


hope, all their desires to be in any respect larger than they 


are to-day, are the hungerings of a child after its father. 
We are like a hungry babe that cries and cries and cries 
and does not know what it wants until it is held to its 
mother’s bosom and then suckles and is at rest. All our 
crying is for God, and we, poor fools, do not know it. I 
was told the other day—it is an old story, I believe—of a 
ship which had been long becalmed and storm-ridden, until 
at last all the water was gone. It still was apparently out 
at sea, and it was driven slowly along, and the men that 
were on it knew not where they were; and they saw aship 
coming in the other direction, and hailed it, and cried out : 

“For God’s sake, give us water! we are dying of thirst.” 
And the men on the other ship shouted out: “ Drop your 
bucket over into the water: you are in the Amazon River.” 


So we sail, with life all about us, yet dying of thirst, and 
do not know that God is on our right hand and on our left, 


and God under our keel and buoying us up, and God float- 
ing over our heads the clouds that are to supply us. We 
do not know enough to take the life he gives to us. __ 
The law-giver and life-giver, He is also the love-giver. 
We have not sounded the depths of the meaning of the 
simple text, ‘God is love.” I think it is Mr. Moody who 
has said somewhere that he would like to go about the 


country preaching about nothing else but that one text, 


**God is love.” And I am sure if a minister were only 
large enough he could preach Sunday after Sunday, year 
after year, on that one text, and never exhaust its mean- 
ing. It is the very nature of the divine to pour himself 
out. He is not like Brahm, absorbed, silent, abstracted ; 

he is forever pouring himself forth for the sake of others. 
He did not wake up one morning six thousand years ago 
and say, ‘Go to, I will make a world.” No, no; he has 
always been living ; the whole universe is full of the father- 
hood of God ; the universe is infinite as God is infinite, and 
love is infinite as God is infinite; and it is the nature of 
God to be forever pouring himself out that others may 
share his life, that others may be created to be life-bearers, 
living souls. God is love. Then you may turn it about— 
love is God. And all the forms of love that life makes us 
familiar with are utterances of God. And God is perpet- 
ually trying to tell us who he is and what he is, not merely 
through the broken utterances of preachers, scribes, and 
prophets, but through the eloquent voices of life. The 
babe looks up into the mother’s eyes. and says to the 
mother, ‘God is love.” 
mother’s breast and falls asleep in her arms, and, filled by 
the love surging through her, is saying to her, ‘“‘ God is 
love.” The young man goes away from home, and in his 
homesickness writes back to mother with the thirstings and 


the hungerings of love; and the thirstings and the hunger- . 


ings and the homesickness are saying to him, “ God is 
love.” He stands at the altar and looks down into the 
eyes that look up into his, and a new, strange experience of 
love throbs his heart ; the maiden is saying to him, ‘‘ God 
is love.” Life goes on, and he learns father love and friend 
love and all forms of mature love, and every one of them 
_ repeats, ‘God is love.” And when the sod drops on the 
coffin that holds the loved one, and he looks down into 


A Family Paper 


If you have some little intellect, that intellect 


And if you come up to this point, and stop and say, 


certain what I can do. 


within you. 


The little boy nestles up to the 
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_ the grave who ought to be looking up into the stars, still 


the grave is saying to him, “God is love;’’ and he does 
not hear it, and thinks he can love without God, when all 
this life of love is God playing on him, moving him, filling 
him. The maiden in her room hears the sound of an 
instrument, or a voice outside her window; first she 
scarcely catches it, then she listens interested in the 
music ; presently some familiar note strikes upon her, and 
she starts and goes and looks out through the window. 
It is her lover who is singing to her and playing on the 
lute. Ab, how different it is when she knows that love is 
singing the serenade! Sweet songs of life are sung to us 
by babe, by mother, by bride, by bridegroom, by friend, 
by companion, and we do not know that it is God who is 
singing to us his love-song through the windows of our 
soul, and saying to us, “ God is love; God is love!” 

To live as though there were no law-giver, to live as 
though there were no life-giver, to live as though there were 
no love-giver, is also to live as though there were no hope- 
giver. Do you know how full this nineteenth century is of 
despair? And do you know that all pessimism is atheistic 
and all atheism is pessimistic? Man may have a certain | 
measure of virtue without God; he may stand in the 
trenches and fight bravely and be willing to die, borne 
through the peril and the storm by his mere fatalism or 
his mere human courage, as a trained horse may stand in 
the battle till he is shot down. But no intelligent man can 
keep alive his hope unless he keeps alive his faith in God. 
To be without God is to be without hope in the world. 
And the philosophy of Schopenhauer and Hartmann, and 
the American importation of the despair of India, and the 
gloom in Amiel and Stephen Allard, all bear the same 
witness : to be without God, without the sense of God, the 
knowledge of God, the faith in God, the assurance of God, 
is to be without hope. And, on the other hand, to be with 
him is to be sure of hope, sure of the future. I am not 
Are you certain what you can do? 
I am not certain what all good men put together can do. 
Are you certain what they can do? I am not sure what 
will be the fate of this nation. Can you, reading the his- 
tory of the fall of nations, be sure what is to be the fate of 
this nation? But I do know what God can do. God has 
undertaken to make out of this human race a family of 
children like himself, bearing his image, loving him with 
his love, and returning his life back to him, and receiving 
it from him again. I know that he who has undertaken 
to do this will do it. The earth, which feels the brooding 
spring, does so because it is turning its face to the sun. It 
could not feel the brooding spring if there were no sun; and 
humanity, when it feels within itself the brooding of hope, 
the beginning of that nearer and larger and better life which 
it anticipates, turns its face toward God and takes this life 
and light from him. You are not living without God, and 
cannot. When you get rid entirely of God, you will get 
rid entirely of life. When a man comes to himself, he 
turns his face toward God. It is so simple: first, to see 
in God the law-giver, and obey your conscience, whatever 
it tells you to do or be, for it is God’s voice. Next, to see 
that life is ever larger and wider, and still larger and wider, 
and that it is from the God that is about you and would be 
Then, to hear in all love-songs and love-voices 
the voice of God speaking to you, and to find God in every 
voice of love in all the world. And so, with your face 
toward God and your heart full of hope, to rejoice as the 
strong man to run a race because God is in you. For you 
have not to go up into the heavens for him, you have not 
to descend into the deeps, you have not to look back across 


_the centuries, as though God were like one of those extinct 


species that once walked the globe and walks it no more, 
though he has left tracks to show that he was present. You 
have not to look forward as though he were yet to come. 
You will never be nearer him in the heavenly city when 
you stand before his throne than you are here in Plymouth 
Church this morning. For all that is noble, all that is 
worth having, all that is worth being, is God in you, and 
all you need to do is to open your eyes to see him, and 
your ears to hear him, and your hearts to take him in, that 
your life may be his life. 7 
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For the Little People _ 


A Song for Spring 
By Alix Thom 


April winds are blowing, 
Hear the bluebirds sing ; 
Every tiny blade of grass 
Tells us of the spring ; 
Merry childish laughter— 
What’s it all about? 
Just this kind of weather 
Brings the babies out. 


Think of it, for four months, 
Just to see the snow, 

Just to see the busy world 
By the window go,— 

Weary grew the childish eyes. 
Now there’s fun about, 

For this kind of weather 
Brings the babies out. 


Where’s the pail and shovel, 
Dolly’s carriage, too ? 

Bless me, there are lots of things 
Little folks can do! 

Some may sing of winter 
And its fun, no doubt, 

But ’tis April weather 
Brings the babies out. 


Alice’s Easter Offering 
By L. R. Ross 


Little Alice is only two years and seven 
months old, but she dearly loves her big sister 
Marjorie, who is five years old. 

On Easter morning they found at the break- 
fast-table two dear little cups and saucers. 
Now, mamma had given Alice the pink one, for 
she had blue eyes and golden hair, and so could 
not wear pink dresses; while Marjorie had the 
blue one, for she was a dark-haired and brown- 
eyed little girl, and did not wear any blue 
dresses. However, poor Marjorie did not feel 
very well that bright Easter morning, and some 
naughty little spirit got into her face and made 
it look cross, while the tears came, and she 
thought she could not eat any breakfast unless 
she had the pink cup. Mamma was very 
sorry to see her so unhappy, and tried to make 
her see how pretty the blue one was. 

Just then little Alice, who was so contentedly 
drinking her milk from the new cup, looked 
up and said, “ Take the milk out, mamma; I 
will give Marjowe the pink cup. Alice can have 
de blue one.” Then she was so happy at 
having brought the smiles to Marjorie’s face, 
mamma thought it was a sweet little Easter 
offering. 


The Dolls’ Festival 


The little girls of Japan celebrate a dolls’ 
festival on the third day of the third month 
in each year. This festival is a most important 
affair, and is kept up for three days. All the 
dolls are brought out and dressed in their best. 
In Mr. Hearn’s delightful book on Japan he 
tells us about this festival. He says these 
dolls often represent gods and goddesses—the 
Seven Gods of Good Luck, the God who 


Loves Laughter, and the God of Beautiful. 


Writing. Mr. Hearn asked one little girl, 
when he discovered that some of the little girls 
believed their dolls could live, “ How can a 
doll live ?” and she answered, “ Why, if you 
love it well enough it will live.” It is this love 
for their dolls that makes the little Japanese 
girls take such good care of them; and it is 
quite a common thing to find a little girl play- 
ing with a doll that had been used by her 
mother, grandmother, and her great-grand- 
mother. In the gardens of the homes of the 
poor people in Japan are trees which they 
worship. When a doll is broken (for even in 
Japan little girls sometimes break dolls) they 
do not bury them or throw them away, or send 
them to the hospital for poor children, as many 
of our little girls do, but they carry them out 
to these sacred trees and put them up in the 
limbs, or at the foot of the tree, or in the 
shrine; so that even when they are useless as 
playthings, they still are objects of care to the 


little Japanese girls ; and Mr. Hearn tells us that 
sometimes you will see a new doll, or a doll in 
perfect condition, in one of these shrines or 
trees, and then you know that the little girl is 
dead and that her mother has put it there. 


A Brooklyn Horse 


By E. L. Shaw 


I was walking up the street early one cold 
morning last winter, when the snow was so 
deep that the horses of the milkmen and gro- 
cers and bakers had hard work to pull the 
carts through it. For they were not prepared 
for snow, and were still on wheels. There 
was a neat little baker’s cart standing in the 


middle of the street, drawn by a neat little 


horse with a pretty head, bright eyes, and rest- 
less ears, which pointed forward and back every 
minute. 

There was also a boy on the sidewalk walk- 
ing in front of me. Presently the baker’s boy 
came out of a house on the other side of the 
street and called, “ Come on, Nelly!” 

Nelly, the neat little horse in the baker’s 
cart, was thinking of something else, but she 
pricked up her ears, turned her head, and saw 
the boy walking in front of me. 

She thought that he was her boy, and she 
started across the street to him through the 
deep snow. But her own baker’s boy saw her 
and called again, “ Here Iam, Nelly !” and then 
you should have seen the pretty way she looked 
over to him, as if to say, “ How could I be so 
stupid !” and walked quickly across the street 
again through the drifts to her own boy, who 
was waiting for her. 

I am sure that boy and horse have very good 
times together, and if I were a baker’s horse 
that is the kind of boy I should want to take 
care of me. 4 


The Big Man’s Toys 


Just think of having one’s own railroad and 
being one’s own engineer! How delightful it 
must be, whenever you want to take a train, 
to just step out and build your own fire, and, 
when the steam is up, step into your own 
tender and start off, stopping where you like 
and when you like! And this is just what the 
Marquis of Lansdowne is able todo. He is 
very fond of enginesand railroads, and he has 
had built an engine which can travel at the 
rate of forty miles an hour. The railroad is 
complete. It has switches and signal-boxes, 
exactly as any railway would, although it is 
but a mile and a half in length. The little 
engine burns two hundred pounds of coal a 
day. Besides this engine and railroad, the 
Marquis has a model of a Great Eastern rail- 
way engine five feet in length, perfectly fitted 
up, and this runs through his conservatory, a 
distance of a quarter of a mile. You hardly 
ever think of a big man having toys, but you 
see men do play, if they are sound men, all 
their lives. A fast horse is to a good man 
what a lawn-tennis racket is to a healthy boy. 
It is a means of amusement and exercise. A 
yacht is a big man’s toy, just as the little min- 
iature yachts are boys’ toys. A good healthy 
man never forgets how to play; when he gets 
unhealthy, then he does not value wes To 
know how to play well, good-humoredly, to 
play fair, is to be sound and healthy in body 
and soul. 


The Traveled Figurehead 


Years ago ships used to have on their bows 
figureheads. Sometimes these figureheads 
were men painted to look like captains of ves- 
sels with spy-glasses at their eyes ; and-some- 
times they were large, massive figures of women 
with floating garments, and even with wings. 
The old English bark Lady Franklin, which 
was lost many years ago, had the figure of a 
woman at her bow. For years it is said that 
this figure floated about the Atlantic, until it 
was covered with barnacles. It was then picked 
up by an Italian bark and brought to Baltimore, 
and now it is to be seen in an old junk-shop. 


The figure is that of a woman seven feet high, 
and originally her robe was white; on her head 
is a wreath, and it is supposed that the figure 
is meant to represent Lady Franklin, the wife 
of Sir John Franklin, who was lost in the 
Arctic explorations. In South Street, New 
York, you ‘will seé sometimes over old shops 
(there is one now over an old blacksmith shop) 
these old figureheads that have been around 
‘the world time and time again. Ships, like 
bonnets, go out of fashion, and long ago it be- 
came unfashionable for a ship to have these 
figureheads, and now they are simply kept as 


reminiscences of the days when sailors said, 


“Ho! my hearty!” and did the many other 
things that we read about in books that are 
supposed to tell us about sailors, but are re- 
markable chiefly for the things that they do 
not tell us about them. | 


A Soldier Band of Two 


It’s a brave little band that I command 
Each evening after tea, 
And of each recruit, with his tinseled suit, 
I’m as proud as I can be. 
With wonderful skill they go through the drill, 
And then they’re so dignified, too ; 
With step light as a feather they march off 
tog: ther 
Just as the big soldiers do. 


But during the day, when I am away, 
I have heard it said, 

There’s a mutinous mutter if, besides butter, 
Sugar’s not put on their bread. 

And over their toys they ofttimes make a nois 
That has quite a warlike sound, 
And it’s hard to think true all the mischief 

they do 
When none but themselves are around. 


But not another word of things I have heard 
Concerning their mischievous pranks. 

It suffices for me they’re as good as can be 
Whene’er they appear in the ranks. 

With gun in hand, so straight they stand © 
When I command “attention,” 

And a soldierly mien in each action is seen 
That’s deserving of special mention. 


When “company’s ” dismissed and each velvet 
cheek kissed, : 
They toddle away to bed, : 
Where, in sleep’s soothing arms, free from 
alarms, 
Soon nestles each warrior’s head. 
When sweet childhood has flown and to man- 
hood they’ve grown, 
Engaged in the battle of life, 


With firmness and might they may fight for th 


right, 
And be heroes in the strife. 
| —Chicago Record. 
A Big Sled 


In Farmington there is a most remarkable 
sled. It is seventy-seven feet long, and will 
carry seventy grown persons. The man who 
owns it is very strong, and takes the sled 
down the hill without accident with that num- 
ber of people on it. Last winter, when the hill 
was in a fine condition, Mr. Pearl, the owner 
of the sled, gave a coasting party on Friday 
afternoon to the school-children. School was 
closed, business was suspended, and Mr. Pearl, 
with eighty-five children on his big sled, called 
“Uncle Sam,” coasted down the hill. 

The Hidden Knife 


Not long ago a tree was cut down in Mil- 
waukee. The age of the tree is estimated at 
two hundred years. About six feet from the 
base of the tree, right in its very heart, was 
found a knife a foot long and an inch and a 
half wide. The tree was three feet and a half 
in diameter. It is said that this knife must 
have been buried in the heart of the tree when 
the tree was really in its infancy. It is an 
Indian knife, and may have once been owned 
by an Indian boy. 
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Books and Authors 


Three Books on China 


Three books of unequal merit have lately appeared 
dealing with Chinese subjects. One of them, called “ Forty 
Years in South China,’ is by the late Rev. J. V. N. 
Talmage, D.D. The author was a brother of Dr. De Witt 
Talmage, of Brooklyn, who contributes introductory matter 
written in his characteristic manner and not always in 
the best taste. The title explains the character of the 
book. It is a satisfaction to find some one speaking 
with the right of a forty years’ experience. A month or 
two in .America has been enough to produce not only 
impressions but opinions in the minds of some of our 
transatlantic friends who have favored us with books criti- 
cising our country. South China has hardly as much 
interest for us just now as has Manchuria and the other 
northern provinces. This is but natural on account of the 
events of the war. But South China itself is not described 
at any length. Amoy and the province of Fokien surely 
ought to have had many more pages than the few contained 
in Chapter III. The present volume is almost exclu- 
sively the experience of a missionary in China, not a de- 
scription of that country. Its value is chiefly biographical. 

Turning to Tibet, we have a work of greater interest 
than is excited by Dr. Talmage’s volume. ‘‘ Chinese Cen- 
tral Asia’? is also by a missionary, namely, Dr. Henry 
Lansdell. This author could hardly put forth a book ‘on 
Tibet, intended to be a companion and complement to his 
‘‘ Russian Central Asia,” which should not be the peer of 
that work. It is not too much to say that these volumes 
are in some respects even more interesting. By Chinese 
Central Asia the author means that portion of the Celes- 
tial Empire lying outside the Great Wall. Dr. Lansdell 
made this journey chiefly in the furtherance of Christianity. 
He went from the Caspian to Merv, thence to Bokhara, 
Samarkand, Tashkend, Lake Issikul, and Verni, thence 
into China at Kuldja. Hemadesojourns at both Aksu and 
Kashgar in Chinese Turkestan, a country which Russia 
may feel inclined to annex some day—if she does not 
already. ‘There are some readable observations on the 
political outlook for the Pamirs, the Chinese administra- 
tion through the lamas, and on Tibetan characteristics. 
Dr. Lansdell passed on to Kashmir, the Punjab, Nepal, 
and Bhotan. These last two lands, together with Tibet and 
Chinese Turkestan, he found to be without Christian mis- 
sionaries. When he set out, he was ignorant of the lan- 
guages of the country. He was, therefore, mostly a dumb 
preacher, but he accomplished surprising things neverthe- 
less. We learn much about the perverted social relations, 
the abuses of the prisons, and the morals of the people ; 
the geography of the country and its condition as related to 
commerce are well and picturesquely portrayed. As to 
more intimate personal experiences we have a decided 
superfluity. The book is carefully indexed and has append- 
ices, and there is a good bibliographical list. The paper 
and print are sumptuous, and certainly deserve better illus- 
trations than the rough, cheap, and unfinished ones with 
which the work is supposed to be adorned. The two large 
maps are the best we have seen. We print a part of the 
author’s dedication of this work to the Emperor of China: 


Chinamen, I believe, usually travel for one of three reasons — 
namely, on Government service, commerce, or religion. It was 
the last of these, Sire, that led me to travel in China, and from 
“the following pages it will be seen that my object was to spread 
the knowledge of the Supreme God. I am aware that when an 
Englishman thus approaches the Chinese, he approaches an 
ancient nation with a literature much older than his own; a peo- 
ple which numbers, perhaps, a third of the population of the 
globe, and whose armies, through many centuries, were ever 
victorious. I have heard, too, of Chinese prejudice. against the 
religion and ways of foreigners; but I do not forget that 
Buddhism, now so widely spread throughout the Empire, was 
originally imported from abroad, and that an illustrious Emperor 
of China, more than a thousand years ago, gave a respectful 
hearing to a Nestorian preacher of Christianity, and, after raising 
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him to high religious office, appointed him ‘“‘ Great Conservator 
of Doctrine for the Preservation of the State.” Others of your 
Imperial Majesty’s august predecessors have similarly shown 
favor to Christianity (some of them by building Christian 
churches), and only within the last few years an edict has been 
issued enjoining the Chinese people to respect Christians and | 
praising their teaching as promoting peace and good living. 
These things lead us in England to hope that some at least 
in China are willing to. give to Christianity a fair hearing. And - 
this, Sire, is precisely what we ask for. We do not seek to 
force our religion upon your Majesty’s subjects (as the Muham- 
madans have often done in the Tarim Valley) by the power of 
the sword. We are willing that the superiority of our religion 
should be tested by its fruits, feeling sure that Christianity, rightly 
taught, can do as much for the happiness of the Chinese as it 
has done for the English. To this end there are some hundreds 


_ of my countrymen and countrywomen who are nobly and un- 


selfishly spending their lives for the good of China. For these 
may I ask your Majesty’s favor and encouragement, feeling as 
I do that they are deserving of kindness and consideration ? 
Most of them have sundered, wholly or in part, family ties, which 
are deemed sacred all the world over. Not a few have re- 
linquished positions of comparative ease and comfort, in order 
to be of use to the people amongst whom they have come to live. 
And although, lastly, my own little effort is not worthy of 
mention in comparison with theirs, yet, inasmuch as the journey 
recorded in these volumes was by far the hardest I have known, 
1 hope that the record of what has been attempted may be re- 
garded as some little indication of my desire for what I believe 


- to be the good of your Majesty’s empire. 


Of greater interest still, certainly to the general reader, 
is “The Real Chinaman,” by Mr. Chester Holcombe. 
For many years Mr. Holcombe was Interpreter, Secretary 
of Legation, and Acting Minister of the United States 
at Pekin. It is easy to see that his experience has been 
a practical one. When the author tells us about the five- 
clawed dragon, the Emperor’s crest, which is regarded as 
the symbol of universal dominion and is used upon the 
breast and back of all Chinese officials of high rank, we 
are as sure that he knows whereof he speaks as when he 
explains Chinese fixedness and seclusion by showing how 
China was long the central planet surrounded by a 
circle of admiring satellite kingdoms—Korea, Mongolia, 
Kashgar, Samarkand, Tibet, Burma, Siam, Annam, Cochin 
China. Annual embassies came from these states; indeed, 
it is only within a few years that the King of Siam has 
ceased sending white elephants to the Emperor of China. 
We like this book especially well because it is neither a 
defense nor a panegyric. It is rather an explanation, clear 
and concise. The world is in need of just such explanations 
of many Chinese problems and peculiarities, such as the 
governmental system, the influence of Confucius, Chinese 
home life, Chinese social life, Chinese superstitions, Chinese 
courts of’‘law,’proscribed classes, tricks of trade, the labor 
problem, the financial problem, and the opium difficulty. 
As to this last question, Mr. Holcombe says that the intol- 
erance shown by the Chinese toward foreigners is a trait 
of national character which has become deepened by the 
op:um war with England. Whatever may have been the 
other causes (and they were many and serious) which led 
to the English expeditions of 1842 and 1860, to the Chinese 
the purpose of them all is summed up in one word—opium. 
The traffic in that commodity had been in violation of the 
laws of the Empire. The Chinese Government was within 
its right in demanding the surrender of the contraband 
drug. For this legitimate act, as the Chinese reason, a 
British force was dispatched to China, and the end was the 
payment of $21,000,000, the cession of Hongkong to Great 
Britain, and the legalizing of the opium traffic. Many 
urgent efforts have since been made to induce England to 
suppress the opium trade. These appeals have uniformly 
been refused. Anything which touches the present rela- 
tions between Japan and China is of special interest just 
now, and our author’s description of Li Hung Chang 
comes under this head: 

He was born in the Province of An Huei, in central China, 
in 1822. He comes from an ordinary Chinese family, which, 
however, has become noted from the fact that all of the sons 
in the present generation attained the highest rank in public 
service, each being entitled to wear the pink coral button. 
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Hence his mother is highly honored among Chinese women. He 
became prominent in connection with the efforts made by the 
Imperial Government to suppress the Taiping Rebellion, at 
which time he was Governor of one of the provinces which was 
overrun by the insurgents. He was made Viceroy of Chili in 
1871, and has been retained in that post continuously since. 
This is the highest Viceroyalty in the Empire, since the capital 
is within its limits. Li has had a large military experience, and 
in his bearing and modes of thought is more the soldier than the 
politician. He is exceptionally large for a Chinese, has a gruff, 
hearty voice, and is exceedingly democratic in his feelings. . . . 
Throughout his brilliant career he has given consistent and con- 
clusive evidence of his unswerving fidelity to the reigning family. 
He has been the strong right arm of the Government. To him 
is mainly due the progress made in building up the navy of 
modern ships and organizing an army with modern weapons. 
The Imperial Government has leaned upon him more, relied 
more upon his counsel, trusted him more implicitly, than any 


other officer. 


The Life of Richard Owen. By the Rev. Richard Owen. 
Revision by C. Davies Sherborn, and Appendix by T. H. Hux- 
ley. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) Few scientific workers 
have gained such wide and popular recognition for true and valu- 
able work as the one whose life is here written. Richard Owen 
represented a school of scientific thought and method now nearly 
past. Living to a ripe old age—ninety years—he saw the 
whole manner of work in his chosen field change almost totally, 
and stood at last almost alone.. At times he must. have felt 
almost as much out of time and place as.one of his own dear 
extinct reptiles or great birds would. For when Owen began his 
life-work the simple iorm, explained teleologically, was every- 
thing; species were real existences; systematic classification 
was science. 
only in the classifier’s brain; and classification is merely toler- 
ated. Of course, in science, as elsewhere, a day of reckoning 
comes. Biology spelled in capitals may itself become in time 
old-fashioned, and then perhaps zodlogy (systematic) may again 
appear respectable, and real old-time comparative anatomy may 
be considered of some account. These volumes are very inter- 
esting, but might with profit have been cut down intoone. They 
are pleasingly written, the data being mainly letters and a diary 
kept by Mrs. Owen. Owen’s name will be forever asseciated 
with the Hunterian Museum at London. There he did his first 
scientific work when a freshly graduated physician. President 
Abernethy, noting the young man’s skill in dissection, desired 
that the much-neglected collections should be arranged and 
described by Owen. His original salary was £120 a year. The 
collection was in very bad condition. It “consisted of undis- 
sected specimens in spirits,” mainly from the voyage around the 
world of Captain Cook. Most of the manuscripts which Hunter 
had left had been lost or destroyed, and the collection as it stood 
was practically useless. Three thousand nine hundred and 
seventy specimens had to be examined, put into condition, care- 
fully dissected, arranged, and displayed. The work of describ- 
ing and cataloguing wasimmense. The catalogue, published in 
quarto, in parts, through a series of years, contained upwards of 
two thousand pages. It has been declared to be scarcely in- 
ferior in importance to the Museum itself. While working on 
this the young man met Baron Cuvier; their contact was no 
doubt an inspiration to the young and struggling workman. The 
two mer, in line of study and in point of view, were much alike ; 
so much so, in fact, that Owen was often in later life calied the 
Cuvier of England. Upon the anniversary day of his birth, in 
1835, when thirty-one years old, Owen married Miss Clift, 
daughter of the Conservator of the Museum in which he had 
been so profitably working. She was a woman of talent, appre- 
.ciative of her husband’s work, and helpful to him in it in many 
ways. To her and to his mother certainly the great scientist 
owed much. The latter was a woman of energy and strong 
character, who delighted in her son’s ability, and who ever 
encouraged him in the performance of a work creditable in itself 
and useful to his fellow-men. To even outline the great work 
done by Owen cannot be undertaken here. His first real repu- 
tation came from a study upon the pearly nautilus—then a 
very rare and little-known form. The well-known parasitic worm 
trichina spiralis was one of his discoveries. Many of the 
lower mammalian forms, such as the duckbill and certain mar- 
supials, greatly interested him. His researches in paleontology 
were vast and of great importance; the extinct mammals of 
Australia, triassic reptiles of Africa, and great birds of New 
Zealand, etc., were among the curious forms he did much to 
make known. In 1836 elected Hunterian Professor in the 
es College of Surgeons, and in 1837 Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology in the same institution, it became his duty to 
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prepare a course of twenty-four lectures every year upon the 


Hunterian Collections. These courses were given annually until 
1855, and were very popular, doing much to arouse public 
interest in science and to gain support for scientific work in 


England. During these years no lecture was ever repeated, and 


the ‘subject in his hands never lost interest. 

It is a formal and somewhat awful affair, our lecture. First, the members and 

the students assemble in the gallery and the body of the theater; then, as the 
clock strikes four, the honorary visitors, who have previously congregated with 
the Council in the Council-room, are ushered down, the President, in his robes, 
being preceded by the mace, whichis reverently deposited on the lecture-table 
by the beadle. when, lastly, walks in the Professor; and then, when the clock 
strikes five, your obedient and affectionate son makes his bow and exit with a 
much lighter heart than when he entered. 
Later on Professor Owen’s work was in connection with the 
British Museum. Of it and of his manifold public services we 
cannot even speak. But his fight for proper care of and hous- 
ing of the natural history collections of the British Museum 
must be mentioned. His efforts, unceasing through many years, 
were at last successful, and he lived to see the magnificent new 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington. At the end of 
the work Professor Huxley, who was at times one of the bitterest 
opponents of some of Owen’s views, presents a critical sum- 
mary of Owen’s work. He acknowledges the amount and im- 
portance of his achievement in comparative anatomy and pale- 
ontology, which he declares only a specialist can properly 
appreciate. Owen’s peculiar views regarding the “ archetype” 
and “ parthenogenesis ” he discusses quite fully. In philosophical 
theorizing Owen was certainly not at his best; both these sub- 
jects, really pets of his, are not difficult to assail, and contain little 
for the future.. In closing, Huxley says: ‘“ Whatever, view is 
taken of Sir Richard Owen’s speculations on these subjects, his 
claims to a high place among those who have made great and 
permanently valuable contributions to knowledge remain unas- 
sailable.” 


None of the many striking volumes put forth by Messrs. Stone 
and Kimball, of Chicago, is more admirable or in better taste 
than are the two entitled Old Pictures of Life, by the late David - 
Swing. Nothing more charming or satisfactory could be de- 
sired in paper, print, and binding. We could wish, however, 
that we might have seen Professor Swing’s fine head as a front- 
ispiece. This eminent preacher appealed to his audiences from 
more than one standpoint. He always excited a peculiar interest 
because his hearers had conte to look upon him as a martyr to 
the faith that was in him. Professor Swing formulated: his 
dissent from certain points of the Church’s Confession upon the 
ground that they did not truly represent the teachings of Christ. 
He did not believe that the reasoning of past centuries in theol- 
ogy was a finality; on the contrary, he believed in the possibility 
of growth regarding the most vital questions pertaining to religion 
and to life. Hence it became necessary for Professor Swing to 
sever his connection with his chosen denomination. As we all 
know, that did not prevent those who sympathized with his 
views from building the Central Music Hall, from the platform 
of which he preached to perhaps the widest audience yet 
accorded to any American clergyman. It has been well said 
that no one so well paved the way for the great Parliament 
of Religions which met at the Columbian Exposition as did 
Professor Swing. Out of the ‘several distinct standpoints 
from which Professor Swing appealed to his hearers, we 
take one which seems to us, in large degree, the raison d’étre 
of these publications. Before assuming his Chicago pastorate 
Professor Swing had for twelve years taught Greek and Latin 
at Miami University. His sermons, both at that period and 
later in Chicago, were full of allusions to ancient times, for the 
Professor was a true lover of the classics and felt that their 


influence lay quite as much in the great world outside of the uni- 


versities as in the classroom and study. Let it not be under- 
stood, however, that he was,a distinguished and exact classicist. 
Perhaps he never pretended to be that. At all events, he had what 


was far better for his audiences—a clear knowledge of the events 


in ancient history and mythology, and a telling way of applying 
those events to present conditions. He transferred a Greek 
maturity and serenity to a period of Chicago existence when the 
inhabitants of that town were still crude in both thought and life. 
It was a picturesque career, that of the man who was endeav- 
oring to condense the centuries of experience which had culmi- 
nated in the Greek perfection and to apply that condensation to 
the lives of hardy pioneers living in what had been but yesterday 
a wilderness. Perhaps more than most men, Professor Swing saw 
the necessity of this influence to the nervous, energetic, conquering 
Chicagoans, and so he strove all his life long to bring that splen- 
did repose, characteristic of the Age of Pericles, into the won- 
derful Western force which was building up the second of our 
cities in point of size. He did more than this, as has been said 


above. His direct applications always gave a contemporary 
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meaning to Homer and Virgil, as, for instance, when he com- 
pared the latter’s patron Pollio to Boss Tweed! . 


Dr. R. F. Horton’s Cartoons of St. Mark are what might be 
_ called impressionist sketches of the acts of Jesus as narrated in 
the most ancient of the Gospels. The verdict that will be passed 
upon the book will not be either unqualified praise or censure. 
For cartoons, the sketches lack picturesqueness ; they lack form 
and color ; they do not stimulate the imagination. On the other 
hand, they are mature in thought and spiritual in tone. In 
places they are wonderfully wise. The whole matter ought to 
have been put in a more concise form. From the preface we 
understand that they were addresses delivered extemporaneously, 
and are published from the reports; a style suited to the ear is 
not suited to the eye. This work will naturally be scanned with 
interest to see if the author has carried into its making the prin- 
ciples he laid down in his Yale lectures on preaching. About that 

opinions may differ somewhat, but one thing is clear—he does 
not import into it that mysticism, that claim upon divine inspi- 
ration, which we understood Dr. Horton to set forth in those 
lectures as being the ground of good preaching. (Macmillan & 
_Co., New York.) 


A history of Unitarianism is virtually a history of intellectual 
revolt against the mystical i in religion. It is the emphasis of the 
rational principle in theology; that is to say, in Christianity. 
The Rev. J. W. Chadwick has taken “From Faith to Faith” 
for a motto to his book, O/d and New Unitarian Belief. 
(G. H. Ellis, Boston.) It is a good book, a thoughtful book, and 
put in good literary form. It is also a learned book; so much 
so that it tempts us to ask from the genial author a body of 
Unitarian divinity, or a systematic theology ; for it seems rather 
novel to read so scholastic a history from a source that, as a 
rule, seems to care so little for authority and tradition. The book 
contains an extended historical introduction, and then follows 
what might be called a history of the doctrines of the Unitarians, 
or of the Unitarians in their attitude towards certain chief doc- 
trines of Christian theology. The point of view will be to many 
a novel one, and it is instructive. 


The special point that commends to the attention of the 
reader Professor Henry Ferguson’s Four Periods in the Life of 
the Church is this, that he comprehends that the Church fs an 
organism and that it is consequently molded by the forces of the 
environment that act upon organisms. It is a little surprising 
that the careful conservatism of Trinity College should entertain 
such an idea, which is not only radical, but exceedingly fruitful 
when followed out to its logical and necessary results. These 
four lectures treat of, first, The Church of the First Three Cen- 
turies; second, of the Christian Empire; third, of western 
Europe; fourth, of the Reformation in western Europe. (James 
Pott & Co., New York.) 


M. Viollet-le-Duic’s article “ Construction,” in the “ Diction- 
naire Raisonné de 1’Architecture Francaise,” has been translated 
by Mr. George Martin Huss, of New York, under the title 
Rational Building, and published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
New York. As the translator says, it seems strange that this 
article, so valuable to architects, archeologists, and general 
readers, has never before been completely translated into Eng- 
lish. Mr. Huss’s work is well done, and he deserves the thanks 
of all architects and lovers of architecture who have been unable 
to read this long essay in the original. The name of Viollet-le- 
Duc gives to these pages a rare and convincing authority. 


There is a rush of thought, an enthusiasm that is contagious, 
and an earnestness that heartens one in the sermons of the Rev. 
Thomas C. Hall, of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 
Happy the congregation that has such a pastor ! ‘There is, 
moreover, that keen penetration into the motives of life that 
often comes from self-understanding. Zhe Power of an Endless 
Life is a set’ of sermons that ought to be widely read, because 
they are new in their standing-point and fresh in their form. 
_ Fhe literary quality is better than the average, and the ideas are 
_ those of a cultivated thinker. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


The American Book Company have begun the publication of 
National Geographic Monographs, the first being Physiographic 
Processes, by Major Powell, the late Director of the United 
States Geological Survey. These monographs are to appear 
monthly during the school year. They are addressed particu- 
larly to teachers of geography, but they are written in words 
which any child can understand. The illustrations are good. 
The subject of the first monograph is of primary worth in the 
study of geography, and the author has treated his subject with 
characteristic clearness. 


Stories of the Foot-Hills, by Margaret Collier Graham, has 
_ been published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Ca, of Boston, 
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in attractive form. In some respects these tales remind us of 
those of Miss Pool and of Miss Wilkins. The foot-hills, 
however, are not in New England. They are in California, and 
we learn much of the farms and settlers there. The plots of the 
various tales are clear, the characters strong, and throughout 
there runs a double thread at once pathetic and humorous which 
enchains the reader’s interest. 


Literary Notes 


—It is said that Mr. Thomas Hardy is dramatizing “ Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles ” for Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 

—Professor Freeman’s “ Life and Letters” has been edited 
by Dean Stephens, of Winchester, and will shortly be published. 

—M. Gaston Boissier, the Latinist, will, it is said, succeed 
the late Camille Doucet as Perpetual Secretary of the French 
Academy. 

—It seems almost incredible that Mr. George Meredith’s 
“ Ordeal of Richard Feverel” was published in the same year 
with Thackeray’s “ Virginians.” Yet such is the fact. 

—Not satisfied with his books on Homer, Horace, theology, 
and Church polity, Mr. Gladstone is at this moment engaged on 
a new edition of “ Butler’s Analogy,” one of the half-dozen 
books which, he says, have influenced him profoundly. It is 
reported that Mr. Gladstone’s notes are so lengthy that the edi- 
tion will fill two octavo volumes. 

—A correspondent from Florence describes “ Ouida ” (Louise 
de la Ramée) as a little woman, with a seamed and wrinkled 
face, overhung with gray ringlets, and with a distinctly lively 
temper. Her’ grandfather was‘a F renchman, but her mother 
was English, and she was born in Suffolk. She took her name 
of “ Ouida ” from the childish pronunciation of her real name, 
Louise. 

—The Rev. Dr. James Martineau, the great philosopher and 
theologian, has just celebrated his ninetieth birthday. Heis still.in 
fine health and endowed with vigorous working power, as witness 
his criticism, just published, of Balfour’s “ Foundations of Belief.” 
As might be expected, Dr. Martineau has received a flood of 
congratulations from English and American representatives of 
philosophical and religious thought. 

—The late Professor Blackie had the habit of penning in his 
own handwriting his motto in Greek characters in the left-hand 
corner of every envelope which he sent out; indeed, he put it on 
every envelope he found about the place, the servants’ included. 
‘ Adopt it,” he said, “and it will turn earth into heaven ; it will 
revolutionize society in the twinkling of an eye.” This motto 
was: ‘¢ Speak the truth in love ” (Ephes. iv., 15). 

—In a letter to the “Westminster Gazette” Mrs. Robert 
Louis Stevenson denies that her husband feared the waning of 
his popularity. Mrs. Stevenson says: “ He was haunted by no 
such fear, no such thought. From the first stroke of his pen to 
the last he worked as an artist, for his art’s sake, and the popu- 
larity that came to him unsought was a cause of surprise as well — 
as of pleasure. . . . I think I may say that he considered his 
last book (only a fragment, alas!) his best book, and his last 
day’s work his best day’s work.” 

—Mr. Harold Frederic, writing from London to the New York 
‘‘ Times,” says that 


Alphonse Daudet is coming over to England on a visit to his old friend, 
Henry James, and a great deal is being said about the event both here and in 
Paris, but it is a case where anticipation far outruns reality. Daudet is much 
broken down physically, — something which suggests paralysis, and he is 
certain to keep very quiet. os understood that he is specially desirous of see- 
ing Scotland, with the romanc€ of which he is profoundly imbued. There is 
something almost weird, if you like, in the thought of men like Zola and Daudet 
waiting till they are fifty-five years old to visit a great historic country only 
eighteen miles distant from their own, of whose language they are entirely 
ignorant, and making as much fuss about the adventure as if they were going 
through Thibet on a bicycle. 

—The editors of the “ Critic,” who have charge of subscrip- 
tions to the Tennyson memorial on the Isle of Wight, inform us. 
that 
America’s contribution has fallen far short of the sum desired. The total 
cost of the Tennyson Beacon will not exceed $6,000, and only one-quarter of 
this amount is looked for from this country. During the past twelve months 
the contributions on this side of the water have fallen short of $750. 


The monument, as described by a member of the local com- 
mittee at Freshwater, will be 


a granite monolith in the form of an Iona cross. The design will be Suniiiltind 
by Mr. Pearson, R.A. With the permission of the authorities of the Trinity 
House, who propose to change the name of the landmark from the Nodes Bea- 
con to the Tennyson Beacon, the present structure, a pile of tarred wood, 
erected last year, will be removed and its place taken by the cross. The spot 
chosen, the “ ridge of the noble down”’ Tennyson loved, will, I believe, recom- 
mend itself to his friends and the companions of his daily walks. As a land 
and sea mark, in view of every ship that passes in or out of the Needles, or 
under the island, the beacon cross should form a re and fitting 
memorial to one of England’s great poets. 
[For list of Books Received see page 747] 
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The Presbyterian Church of Goshen, Orange 
County, New York, is one hundred and 
seventy-five years old. It celebrated its anni- 
versary during the week beginning April 21. Its pastor is the 
Rev. Robert B. Clark, who has been with the church about ten 
years. In the one hundred and seventy-five years the church 
has had but ten pastors. 
Goshen is a beautiful vil- 
lage of about four thousand 
inhabitants, and the church 
building is one of the finest 
in the country. It was 
built at an expense of 
about $165,000, and seats 
nearly twelve hundred. 
people. At the anni- 

versary addresses were 


An Old Church 


delivered by the pas- 
tor, who preached a -~—j 
historical sermon, by 
local pastors, by Bish- 
op Andrews, of the 


=~ 
~ 


The Goshen Presbyterian Church 


M. E. Church, Dr. B. B. Tyler, of the Disciples of Christ, Dr. 
D. J. Burrill, of the Reformed Church, Dr. Edward Judson, of 
the Baptist Church, and Dr. A. H. Bradford, of the Congrega- 
tional. A sermon was also delivered by Dr. John Hall. Goshen 
is remarkable for its musical cultivation, and not the least attract- 
ive part of the services was the music by a very large chorus. 
Eminent vocalists from New York assisted. The secret of the 
fine chorus singing was revealed when we were told that the 
Choral Society of the town is led by Mr. Clark, the pastor of 
the church, of whom one of the enthusiastic residents of Goshen 
said, He is equal to Walter Damrosch as a leader.” The church 
has had an honorable history and a noble succession of conse- 
crated pastors, and its influence has been a blessing in the town, 
in the county, and in the State. 


The State Association of New Jersey Con- 
gregationalists is composed not only of 
those who live in the State, but of other 
churches as far south as Washington, and the surrounding dis- 
tricts. The annual meeting was held in Baltimore, April 24 
and 25, and was an occasion remarkable in many ways. In the 
first place, the Association has introduced the plan of having 
the retiring Moderator deliver an address on some subject of 
current interest. 
Charles H. Richards, of Philadelphia, on “ Church Music.” It 
was a plea for advance along the line of a nobler and more in- 
spiring service of worship in our churches. The sermon by Dr. 
C. H. Everest was a very fresh presentation of the old theme 
‘“‘ Things New and Old.” But three features of these meetings 
will cause them to be long remembered: The discussion on 
‘‘ The Higher Criticism,” opened by Professor Paul Haupt, of 
Johns Hopkins University, who spoke on: The Five Books of 
Moses in the Light of Modern Criticism.” Dr. Haupt is one of 
the most eminent scholars in his department in the world. With 
great simplicity, reverence, and real spiritual fervor, he spoke of 
the work of criticism in its relation to the Old Testament. After- 


New Jersey 
Congregationalists 
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. the Bible which is being prepared under his direction. 


_ dom; of theism; and of authority in religion. 


This year the address was delivered by Dr. 
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ward he exhibited some of the advance sheets of the edition of 
It is a 
herculean undertaking, and when completed will put the whole 
world under obligation to its editor. Dr. William Hayes Ward 
spoke on “ The Importance of a Correct Hebrew Text of the 
Old Testament.” This session was as good as a month at the 
theological seminary in the old time. Every word was con- 
structive, and all who listened must have left the meetings with 
a profound faith in the Bible as the Word of God, and little, if 
any, fear of what ‘destructive criticism might be able to do. On 
the afternoon of the same day Dr. Behrends, of Brooklyn, ‘de- 
livered a notable address on “ The Philosophical Preparation for 
the Christian Ministry.” He said there were five problems con- 
cerning which all ministers ought to have definite and settled 
opinions: The problem of knowledge; of conscience; of free- 
All these points. 
were discussed in a masterly way. More than one person was 
heard to say that Dr. Behrends’s true place is in a theological 
seminary. This paper was followed by a helpful discussion on 
“The Best Means of Adding to the Spiritual Helpfulness of the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.” The evening was given to a 
discussion of the subject of “ The Church and Education.” 
Professor H. B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, presented 
an exhaustive paper on “ The Church and Popular Education,” 
and he was followed ‘by President J. E. Rankin on “ Education 
and Free Thought.” Both were admirable in the information 
which they contained, as well as in the form in which they were 
expressed. Naturally, Professor Adams’s paper was the more 
practical, as it dealt with what the churches of Baltimore are 
doing and what other churches may do. It ought to be pub- 
lished and widely circulated because of its suggestiveness in 
lines of church work. Little time at these meetings was spent 
in business, almost all being given to services of devotion and 
to the study of profound subjects relating to the spiritual life. 


The Church Club of New York, an 
Church Club Lectures association of laymen, members of the 
Episcopal Church, has arranged for a 
series of lectures, to be delivered on several successive Sunday 
afternoons, at the Church of the Heavenly Rest, on Fifth Avenue. 
The general subject of the course, Church Unity, is of surpassing | 
interest, and one looks to see on the list of speakers the names. 
of men, bishops or presbyters, who have in years past advocated | 
the cause of Church Unity, on the lines of the Chicago-Lambeth 
Quadrilateral, at the Conventions or in the Councils of the 
Church that sent them forth to the Christian world. None of 
these appear, and the speakers seem to be chosen from a 
party of reaction that has arisen in opposition to the spirit of 
the Bishops’ declaration. Assistant Bishop Gailor, of Tennessee, 
delivered, Sunday afternoon of last week, the introductory lec- 
ture of the course, in which he treated the general subject of the 
disunion of Christendom, which began early in the Middle Ages 
owing to the assumptions of the Roman See, dwelling particularly 
on the evils of disunion as illustrated to-day in country towns 
and in foreign missionary fields. He based his hope of the pos- 
sibility of the corporate union of all religious bodies in the future 
on the prayer of Christ, which must find in his good time its ade- 
quate answer in Christian fact and history. As to the Quadri- 
lateral, he felt that it had already accomplished something in 
bringing about a realization of brotherhood, in drawing atten- 
tion to the evils of disunion, and in forcing separated Christian 
bodies to consider the reasons for disunion, and to reduce to 
the minimum the essentials of difference between them. He 
held that restored unity, if it shall come, must rest on an insti- 
tution rather than on a system of doctrine, and, as Dr. Schaff 
has said, on authority rather than on reason. The remaining 
lectures will be on the Holy Scriptures, the Sacraments, the 
Christian Creed, and the Historic Episcopate. They will be 
delivered at 4 P.M. on Sundays at the church, Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-fifth Street. 


The Rev. S. H. Virgin, D.D., of 

Dr. Virgin’s Anniversary the Pilgrim Church, New York, 
has begun the twenty-fifth year 

of his pastorate. He ranks third in the period of service in the 
Congregational churches in the metropolitan district. Dr. Rich- 
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ard S. Storrs has a long ‘lead, having been pastor nearly fifty 


years; Dr. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, is just completing his 


twenty-five years of service,and Dr. Virgin just beginning. The 
event was commemorated by Dr. Virgin’s church on the evening 
of April 23. A dinner was served by the ladies of the church, 
and among the guests present were Drs. Lyman, Gregg, Abbott, 
Safiders, Iglehart, and Kittredge. Dr. Virgin’s church has a 
membership of seven hundred and thirty, and its pastor has long 
been a leader in the various forms of religious and benevolent 
activity. He has declined many calls to other positions, and by 
his constancy and consecration proved the truthfulness of the old 
proverb: “ He who stays wins the battle.” Dr. Virgin was ed- 
ucated at Harvard and at Andover Seminary, and was ordained 
at Somerville, Mass. His many friends in the ministry of the 
metropolis will earnestly wish that he may be spared to on 
his jubilee. 


We have been accustomed for many years to 
hear of “ Canon” Farrar, and for the last 
few years have grown familiar with “ Arch- 
deacon ” Farrar, both of Westminster, but now we shall have to 
adjust ourselves to the thought of “ Dean” Farrar, of Canter- 
bury. Lord Rosebery has been making several very wise selec- 
tions in his promotions in the English Church. Of course they 
have not pleased the High Church party, nor those who are very 
pronounced in favor of the Establishment, but the promotion of 
Canon Fremantle to be Dean of Ripon, and of Archdeacon Far- 
rar, of Westminster, to be Dean of Canterbury, have been as good 
as could be made. Dean Farrar was born in Bombay in 1831; 
in 1876 he became a Canon of Westminster and Rector of St. 
Margaret’s Church; later he was appointed Chaplain to the 
House of Commons, and still later, Archdeacon of Westminster. 
He has been one of the most popular of London preachers, and 
when he has preached the Abbey and St. Margaret’s 

been thronged by multitudes desiring tohearhim. His Life of 
Christ ” has been one of the most popular religjefis books ever 
published. He is a voluminous author, and/almest€very yez 
some new evidence of his industry issues $fOm the press. It is 
no credit to those who have had thé appointing authority that 
he has not been promoted more rapid, Had he been less out- 
spoken, had he been a time-seryer inétead of a preacher with the 
spirit of the old prophets, h€ wopld have been a Bishop or an 
Archbishop long ago. 


Dean Farrar 


n a recent account of the Mora- 
vian Missions in Alaska we re- 
ferred to the common opinion 
that early Moravian missignaries sold themselves into slavery 
in order that they might rach with the Gospel the slaves of the 
West Indies. This statgément has been current for a great 
many years, and we hav¢ never before seen it questioned ; but 
an authority whose reliability we cannot for a moment doubt 
has informed us that the missionaries did not actually sell 
themselves into slavery, but offered themselves for that ser- 
vice. The will was there, and the magnificent spirit of self- 
sacrifice ; though, for some reason, we know not what, the sale 
was not completed. Obr correspondent has kindly sent us the 
following account of the\event, which we are sure will be < 

interest to our readers. \It is taken from the introducti6n to 
Historical Sketches of the Missions of the United Brethren 
from their commencement tothe year 1817,by the Rev. John 
Holmes, London, 1827.” 


The origin of their missions was attended with circumstances singularly 
interesting. Count Zinzendorf being gone to Copenhagen, in the year 1731, to 
be present at the coronation of Christian VI., King of Denmark, some of his 
domestics became acquainted with a negro called Anthony. This man told 
them much of the miseries endured by the negro slaves in the island of St. 
Thomas, and of the ardent desire of many to be instructed in the way of salva- 
tion. This relation deeply affected the Count, and served to revive the nape 
expressed by him some years before at a public meeting in Herrnk 
Brethren would one day have it in their power to proclaim the Gospel to the 
Laplanders, negroes, and Greenlanders. On his return, therefore, he took an 
early opportunity of mentioning this occurrence to the congregation. Anthony, 
having soon after obtained leave from his master to visit Herrnhut, repeated 
his former relation to many of the inhabitants, but added that the labors of the 
negroes were so incessant that they could find no leisure for religious instruction, 
unless their teacher himself became a slave, for4he purpose of instructing them 
during their daily employment. This represantation roused the zeal of the 
Brethren for the conversion of the heathen, and they determined that no obstacle, 
however apparently insurmountable, should deterwthem from making the at- 
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tempt. Two young men in particular, Leonard Dober and Tobias Leupold, 
were so deeply impressed with the magnitude of the object that they publicly 
avowed their resolution to go to St. Thomas, and even Zo sell themselves as 
slaves,in order that they might have an opportunity of preaching the Gospel to 
the negroes, should they find no other way of accomplishing their purpose. 

Elder Thomas McDougall, of Cincin- 
nati, having defended the Presbyterian 
ark from the sacrilegious hands of the 
Higher Critics, and from all others who presumed that any new 
light had broken on God’s Holy Word, now issues a pamphlet, 
the object of which is to prove the lack of business sagacity and re- 
liability in the mission boards of New York. He especially directs 
his attack against the new Mission House, and declares that those 
who have built it have been guilty of juggling with trust funds. 
He asks: “ What assurances have the donors of large gifts to 
these boards that the money given, even for permanent invest- 
ment, will be safeguarded and secured for the purposes for which 
it was given, if the boards can so invest and speculate as they 
have done with the gifts of Mrs. Stewart, and as they propose 
to do with the gifts of the Lenox heirs?” The Mission Board 
of the Presbyterian Church needs no defense at our hands, but 
we cannot help asking, in the interest of other bodies as well as 
the Presbyterian, where a better investment could be found than 
in a large business building’in New York? There the rents are 


Not Bad Management 


surer, the income more reliable, and the property less likely to | 


depreciate than anywhere else in the United States. If Mr. 
McDougall had been as well equipped with facts as he is with 
self-confidence, he would have been alittle slower to criticise the 
action of some of the most faithful, competent, and Christian 
business men of the country. It is a misfortune that those who 
are intelligent and competent should find themselves hampered 
by the baseless criticisms of those whose judgment concerning 
business affairs is evidently no more to be trusted than their 
ise discriminations in theology. 


™ Brief Mention 


At Middleton, N. Y., the Qntario and Western Railroad Company 
bas, it is stated, inpetpcianid bes for a branch of the Railroad 
A. 

In the death of the Rev. John H\ Shedd, D.D., the veteran mission- 
ary of Orgoniah, Persia, the Presbyterian Board loses one of its oldest 
and most \honored missionaries. has been in Persia more than 
thirty-five years, and has been a leader of acknowledged ability and 
power. 

The second Summer School of Pri 
of the New Jersey Sunday-School Association, will be held at Asbury 
Park July 15-20. Many experienced Sunday-school workers will be 
present. There will be no fees or charges for admission, and the ses- 
sions will bg open to all primary and/intermediate teachers, and to all 
others who are interested in the work. 

The Thiyty-first International Convention of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations will be held in Springfield, Mass., May 8-12. Special 
preparatigns have been made for the entertainment of the large num- 
bers whg are expected to be present. The programme is interesting, 
and sugh speakers as Dr. Theodore Cuyler, President M. E. Gates, 
Dr. Faunce, of New York, Pyofessor Taylor, of Chicago, and Mr. 
Moody, are to be present. Springfield will be filled with representa- 
tiyés of the Association during the second week in May. 

Colonel Franklin Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., who died recently, 
was one of the most usefuJ men in the country. He was interested in 
many large business enterprises, but found time in the midst of his 
many engagements to sérve in a noble way the town in which he lived 
and the church of which he was a member. His relations with his 
working people weré most cordial, and we have heard it said that no 
serious misunderstanding between laborer and employer has ever been 
known in St. Johnsbury. He will be greatly missed in various parts 
of the country. 

Professor Herron, of Iowa College, may sometimes be somewhat 
loose and even extravagant in his utterances, but no one who knows any- 
thingf his work or of his writings can doubt the sincerity and consecra- 
iOn of the man. We have not been especially impressed with the great- 
ness of his contributions to social and theological thought, but we have 
heen with the spiritual enthusiasm, the faith in righteousness, and 
the loyalty to Jesus Christ which he has always manifested. Hée- 
cently spoke before the Congregational Club in San Francisco, where 
he was denounced by Dr. Brown, of the First Congregational Church, 
in anything but a courteous and Christian spirit. It is well for men 
who /are themselves inclined to extravagance to be very careful how 
they denounce it in others. Dr. Herron and his views form a fair 

fget for criticism, but not for harsh and unqualified denunciation. 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator has been led recently to pon- 
der seriously upon the value of tradition, when 
unsupported by authentic record or official 
proof. He decided to join the Sons of the 
American Revolution. Why shouldn’t he? 
That his maternal grandfather was a soldier 
in the War of the Revolution, and “had as- 
sisted in establishing the independence of the 
United States,” was something he knew for a 
certainty as well as he could know anything. 
He had been told it in his earliest infancy. No 
one had ever disputed it, or even questioned it ; 
and yet he had not a single proof of the fact 
other than family and general tradition. His 
grandfather’s commission—well, not one of his 
grandchildren had ever seen it, and there was 
no record upon the genealogical tree telling 
when or where Captain Jonathan enlisted 
as a drummer-boy (as they knew he had), or 
any other facts relating to his serving in the 
patriot army. “Here a Patriot rests” was 
plain enough upon his monument, but the 
Sons of the American Revolution must have 
better proof of descent from a patriot of ’76 
than an inscription upon a tombstone. 


& 

So, when the Spectator applied for the 
blanks which he must fill out in making his 
application for membership, he was somewhat 
crestfallen upon discovering that traditions 
counted for naught—that membership in the 
order must be based upon official records. To 
prove what the Spectator knew to be a fact 
would be no easy thing. Specialists in genea- 
logical research were engaged at once, and the 
family record, reaching back hundreds of years, 
placed in their hands. But where in the 
archives of the Revolution was the Captain 
Jonathan of the family record to be 
found? That said, with total disregard of 
dates and other important details, that he had 
enlisted as a drummer-boy, and had been pro- 
moted to a captaincy before his discharge at 
the end of the war. There were Jonathan 
——’s in plenty to be found—it was a com- 
mon name—but which was the one upon 
which the Spectator’s admission to the Sons 
depended? Tracking some half-dozen of 
them through the labyrinth of the research 
soon convinced the Spectator that seeking a 
grandfather in old muster-rolls is no child's 
play, particularly when there are some half- 
dozen places where he might have enlisted. 
Jonathan ,as a boy, had lived on the 
border-line between Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. Many troops from his section had 
been recruited in “York State;” and, then, 
there was astrong probability that he had been 
living in the Hampshire Grants when the war 
broke out. There were a good many of him, 
all in all; which one was the boy wanted? 


The wise man of the Spectator’s family has 
been ready to explain the cause of the trouble. 
He says that without doubt Captain Jonathan 

— had the constitutional trait which has 
been a peculiar feature of the family, and which 
survives in his descendants—a fashion which 
the wise man has severely censured many times, 
but with no apparent result. Now he hopes 
that no further proof is needed of the mischief 
(to call it by no other name) that may follow the 
changing of names at will—a fashion in which 
Captain Jonathan’s grandsons and great-grand- 
sons in several instances have indulged upon 
entering college, or upon adopting a literary 
career, or upon getting married. ‘“ No doubt,” 
says the wise man, “grandfather was never 

ed Jonathan when a boy, and that he en- 
listed as Nehemiah or Elijah or John or some- 
thing else—the name his parents gave him; 
but when he came to be married, and was to 
emigrate to the Genesee country, he decided 
that Jonathan should be his name in the future. 
It does me good,” chuckled the wise man, “to 
see you fellows who have changed your names 
hunting for a grandfather you can’t find, be- 
cause in all likelihood his name as a soldier is 
not the name you know him by.” 


Thanks to the patriotic-hereditary societies, 
the Spectator has been moved to say more 
than once since his search for his grandfather 
began, the preservation of family records, the 


verifying of family tradition, has become a cult, 
and we are likely as a people to lose our dis- 
creditable characteristic of carelessness in the 
preservation of hearthstone lore. The patri- 
otic-hereditary societies are doing a work that 
has been begun none too soon. In another 
half-century how many of us who are the direct 
descendants of patriots could have proved 
this, and where then would be the mere tradi- 
tions? Few, very few, alas! of our grand- 
mothers cared to preserve our grandfathers’ 
commissions. Old papers of all kinds were 
looked upon as rubbish by most good house- 
keepers, and were “cleared out ” when deemed 
of use no longer. Only yesterday a descend- 
ant of a French lad, who was picked up by 
Talleyrand in the interior of the country during 
that wily diplomat’s exile here one hundred 
“aoa ago, was telling the Spectator of the 

el filled with old letters and papers that 
used to be in his grandmother’s attic—/e¢ters 
of Talleyrand among them. But there was no 
getting a trace of them now; they had been 
burned as rubbish when the family broke 
up. “There used to be in my grandfather’s 
desk,” wrote a friend of the Spectator’s, “a 
package of old papers in which I once saw the 
letter of introduction from George Washing- 
ton which the Orleans Princes (the eldest 
afterwards Louis Philippe) presented to my 
grandfather when they halted at his door one 
night during their exile in the United States. 
He didn’t set much store upon it, and I forgot 
all about it, and now it’s lost beyond recov- 


ery.” 


“ But tradition does count for a good deal 
with our patriotic societies,” spoke up a Colo- 
nial Dame. “It has shut out not a few who 
would have liked to join ourassociation. We, 
you know, cannot permit any one to qualify 
who has an ancestor who adhered to the en- 
emy during the War of the Revolution, or who 
failed to maintain an honorable record. Such 
a tradition bars the door effectually—that is, 
it is accepted when traditions of patriot ances- 
try must produce proof.” The Spectator could 
not help saying that he thought the Dames 
would be very severe toward these Colonial 
dignitaries, some of whose grandchildren, after 
their death, happened to marry those who took 
sides with the King, if they made such lli- 
ances a justification for excluding from their 
ranks even those who could show a direct pa- 
triot ancestry (as many of the descendants of 
the loyalists could). Is it not unjust and severe 
to snatch the laurels of the Dames from Colo- 
nial dignitaries in that fashion—from men who 
would have disapproved of their descendants’ 
Toryism, no doubt? To be a Dame is to lay 
a laurel of no slight value upon the memory of 
an ancestor. The Spectator hoped that mere 
tradition, no matter how authentic, might not 
be too readily accepted. If tradition is not 


permitted to prove eligibility for admission, - 


neither let it prove non-eligibility. 


The Spectator was at work in a public ref- 
erence library the other morning, digging out 
timber for a project for bridging the Marsian 
Canals. The occupants of the table adjoin- 
ing his soon diverted his attention, so busy 
were they in turning over the many books 
which formed a barricade before them. How 
could he help listening to learn what they were 
at work upon? They were Daughters of the 
American Revolution. One of them was pre- 
paring an essay for the next meeting—that of 
the 22d of February—the subject, Washington. 
Fifteen minutes would be allowed for the 
paper; she had but a few days in which to 
write. There would be a half-dozen papers 
upon Washington presented at the meeting. 
She was struggling with Washington at Mount 
Vernon. a 


The Spectator forgot his Marsian bridges, 
and found himself asking of himself what he, 
of course, would not have presumed to ask of 
the two busy women: Why not give at these 
meetings, instead of a rehash from historical 
authorities, some of the family traditions of the 
members? That would make an interesting 
meeting, as the telling of hearthstone stories 
relating to the war are always entertaining. It 
isn’t what is in standard histories already that 
should be drawn upon so much as what is 


“T use Cleveland's 
baking powder in 
my kitchen and 
class work.” 


Principal hautaugua 
School of Cookery. — 


unwritten history as yet, which will never 
be recorded unless some systematized effort is 
made for its collection and preservation. The 
family traditions relating to the Revolution it 
is the special mission of the patriotic societies 
to preserve. Let them be told at the meet- 
ings and verified. Recasts of familiar ver- 
sions of episodes in the war will soon become 
trite and tiresome, beneficial as the prepara- 
tion of them may be to the writers. And then 
the Spectator was lost for a while in recall- 
ing what in his memory is already getting dim 
—the stories that have been handed down to 
him of his grandfather’s experience in the war ; 
stories that, he fears, will fade out entirely 
before he has the honor of being enrolled as a 
Son of the American Revolution; for just 
now the specialists in genealogical research 
have struck a new clue to Captain Jonathan, 
they tell him—a new tangle; and, until they 
can unravel the snarl of conflicting testimony, 
he has nothing but family tradition to support 
his unshaken faith that his grandfather was 
verily a soldier in the War of Independence. 


Correspondence 


What Would You Do in Georgia? 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In your editorial of April 13, after saying a good — 
word for local option, you write, in relation to 
prohibition : ‘‘ We are opposed to this method, be- 
cause we do not believe that it is either the right of 
the people of one part of the State, nor within their 
power, to determine what liquors may be sold in 
another part of the State.’? Let me report to you 
the situation in Georgia, and ask whether you will 
not admit that under certain circumstances your 
opposition to prohibition (which is a matter of pro- 
found regret to thousands—I believe to a majority— 
of your readers) would not be justified. 

Of the territory of Georgia, ninety-nine per cent. 
is under prohibition. This has been brought about by 
the combined operation of local option elections and 
the three-mile law. Mere area is, however, of less 
importance than population. On the score of popula- 
tion, more than three-fifths of the population of the 
State reside in the prohibition territory. If we add 
to these those residing in the liquor-selling towns 
who are opposed to the sale, we shall have at least 
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To health is purified, enriched, and vitalized 
blood. If you are weak and tired, sleepless 
and nervous, and unable to eat with any relish, 
it is because the blood is depleted and needs 
to be given new vitality by the use of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. You will be surprised at your- 
self when you have taken a few bottles, and 
say with hundreds of others that Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla makes you feel like new. 
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four-fifths of the people of the State numbered with 
the prohibitionists. 

Now tothe point : This gradual and almost complete 
conquest of the State, in localities, would never have 
been possible if it had been believed in these locali- 
ties that the conquest would stop where it has now 
reached—leaving centers for liquor-distribution scat- 
tered all about over the State. The Jocal-optionists 
believed (and they had a right to assume) that when 
they carried their cause to that degree of success 
where it was made to appear that a large majority 
of the people of the State favored the principle of 
prohibition, then in some way the State would act 
as a State, for it is not a mere aggregation of counties. 

Nay, more, it is impossible to hold the present situa- 
tion im statu quo. Already the disadvantage to which 
you refer, ‘‘thatfthe temperance work in one commu- 
nity may be partially neutralized by exceptional 
facilities for drinking ”’ (or rather supplying intoxi- 
cants) “by the neighboring community ” has begun 
to get in its demoralizing and discouraging work. 
The “dry” counties surrounding the city 
are restive under the situation which permits that 
city Jegally to neutralize their temperance work. 
Could it be otherwise? 

Hence the prohibitionists of Georgia, who have 
faithfully carried on the redemption of the State from 
the liquor traffic by the gradual spread of local option, 
feel that all their work is now staked upon the bill, 
which the General Assembly will act upon next 
October, called the Anti-Bar-room Bill, and intended 
to apply to the whole State. 

One factor in the perplexing legal-temperance 
question we can always trust. That is the sagacity 


of ourenemy. It may modify your confidence in the - 


views expressed in your editorial to find that John 
M. Atherton, President of the National Liquor- 
Dealers’ Association, shrewdly regards your views 
respecting local option as “ the best weapon ” against 
prohibition : 
The two most effective weapons with which to 
fight prohibition are high license and local option. 
he true — for the trade to pursue is to advocate 
as high a nse as they can in justice to themsélves 
afford to pay, because the money thus raised tends 
relieve all owners of property from taxation and 
eops t the treasuries of the towns and cities pretty 
a filled. This catches the ordinary taxpayer, 
who cares less for the sentimental opposition to our 
business than he does for taxes on his property. 
Local option is local prohibition, but the experience 
is that there are always eno ugh license counties 
mixed in with the no-license pe to practicall 
supply the latter with all the liquor they nee 
Sooner or later the trade may be able to defeat the 
local option feature, but until prohibition is destroyed 


or its political efforts broken I repeat that our best 


_ weapons to fight it with are high license and local 
option by townships. 
Macon, Ga. WALTER B. HILL. 


A Monometallist’s Answer 


The Outlook says: ‘‘ We believe the remedy for 
this decline in prices is bimetallism. What remedy 
does the monometallist propose ?” 

Here is the answer of a monometallist, who, never- 
theless, believes that the currency question has little 
to do with the matter. 

Declines in price are due to declines in cost of pro- 
duction, and these in turn are due to diminished 
wages, and diminished wages to competition among 
laborers. Why do laborers thus compete with one 
another? Because, access to land being cut off, there 
isnoalternative. Declines in price, therefore, cannot 


be prevented without a change in the relations, not™ 


of Jabor and capital, but of labor and land. 

Property in land, the power which ownership gives 
‘to oppress, the right (?) of some men, by reason of 
their wealth, to control, not capital, but the source of 
all capital, the earth itself, to prevent others from 
toiling who shall not first buy the privilege from them, 
is the real cause of decline in prices. 

Bimetallism presupposes a fixed relation between 
silver and gold, and bimetallists propose to make by 
enactment that which does not exist in fact. 
the silver dollar be of less intrinsic value than the 
golddollar? Itissonow. Shall unrestricted coinage 
be resorted to, to make the intrinsic value of the one 


equal to the value of the other? How long is it: 
since Congress was summoned in hot haste to prevent 


the consequences which threatened the country as 
the result of such madness? Shall the silver dollar 
be made intrinsically worth as much as the gold dol- 
lar? How willany one be better off than now? A sil- 
ver dollar being worth in every respect, by reason of 
increased weight, as much as a gold dollar, will that 
make either silver or gold more plenty? 

A fictitious and temporary activity, accounted by 
some prosperity, may be induced by debasing the 
coinage, but no sensible person wants that, surely. 
No, Mr. Editor, the real question underlying decline 
in prices, as of so many other phenomena of our time, 
is the question of land tenure. Shall land be held as 
now, in defiance of the natural rights of the landless, 
or, when taken from the public domain for private 
use, shall it be held, as it so easily may be, in accord- 
ance with the naturalrights of all, rich and poor alike? 

L. 


Shall 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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Paragraphs in the Bible 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Weare ready to say (or, rather, we should be, if we 
were not so accustomed to it), ‘“ Maledictions upon 
the monk who beguiled his leisure hours, as it is said, 
when upon a journey, by cutting up the Bible into 
chapters and verses!” The “paragraph Bible” 
shows what might have been. The Revised Version, 
in certain editions, also makes it clear. 

There is no place much more marked than what is 
regarded asa prophecy of Christ in the fifty-third 
of lsaiah, and it is said that no passage has so im- 
pressed the Jew as that case of literal fulfillment. 
Said one of them: ** We cannot read those passages 
and the history, and doubt longer that Christ has 
come.”? But—the chapter really begins with chap. 
lii., ver. 13, ‘‘ Behold my servant,” etc. Then we 
read further: ‘‘So shall he sprinkle many nations” 
(though the marginal reading is s/art/e). 

In the story of Philip and the Ethiopian officer, 
the treasurer of Queen Candace, this is the place of 
the Scripture which he was reading, and even in 
those days the custom prevailed, as now in the East, 
of reading aloud, for it is said the disciple heard 
what he was reading. And as monks then were not, 
and the Bible was not then chopped into fragments, 
often disconnected, the natural question was the next 
in order. ‘‘So shall he sprinkle many nations.” 
Then, “ See, here is water ; what doth hinder me to be 
baptized ?” and, stating his belief with all his heart, 
he was then admitted into the visible Church. 

_ When we become accustomed to the Bible in natu- 
ral paragraphs, like other books, instead of arbitrary 
chapters and verses, and read and interpret it by 
common sense, with perhaps some learning, many 
things will be clearer and cleaner, and men will see 
“eye to eye,’”’ and not separate on mere verbal dit- 
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—The Rev. “Sam” Jones, the evangelist, 
tells the following tale: 
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The Life of Christ 


XLIV.—Further Resurrection 
Appearances* 
By Lyman Abbott 


The ok prey of Jesus Christ to the 
women and the discovery of the empty tomb by 
Peter and John had left the disciples in great 
perplexity. What to make of it all they did 
not know. The notion of a real resurrection 
was “too good to be true.” The soul does 
not readily adapt itself to so great a change as 
was involved in the transition from the despair 
of Friday night to a faith in a Messiah whom 
even death could not vanquish. Moreover, 
as yet, it must be confessed, the report was not 
sufficiently authenticated. Peter and John had 
found the grave empty; but it might have 
been robbed. Mary thought she had seen 
Christ; but she first thought him to be the 
gardener, and first thoughts are sometimes the 
most trustworthy. An angel had told the wo- 
men that Christ had risen; but an angel’s mes- 
sage reported by women did not suffice—can 
we wonder ?—to satisfy the Apostles. Simon 
Peter said that Christ had appeared to him: 
this was the best evidence the others had; but 
Simon Peter was impulsive, ardent, the re- 
verse of cool-blooded and judicial. Could his 
judgment be depended on? Partly to discuss 
the events of the past, the present extraordi- 
nary conditions, and their plans and purposes 
for the future, that Sunday evening ten of the 
disciples met in an upper chamber in Jerusalem. 
Was it, I wonder, the same chamber where 
they had that last sad meeting with their Mas- 
ter? The doors were closed, for they justly 
apprehended some further attack upon them. 
Judas Iscariot knew their place of meeting, 
and, if. Judas had already committed suicide, it 
is by no means certain that the others knew of 
it. They had had more important matters to 
think about since they had last seen him on 
that fateful night. 

While they were conferring in whispered 
voices, awe-stricken, fearful, divided between 
fear and hope, dreading the Jews, not impos- 
sibly suspicious even of each other, since one 
had already proved a traitor, there came a 
knocking at the door. It was opened, with 
what caution we can guess, and there stood 
two eager and breathless disciples. They 
brought a strange story to confirm the reports 
of Simon Peter and the women. 
been going that very evening out to Emmaus, 
a village of Judea about seven miles distant, 
when a stranger fellin with them. They were 
talking over the events of the past few days 
—who could think or talk of anything else >— 
when a stranger joined them and asked them 
what they were talking about. They told him 
frankly how they had loved Jesus, how they had 
hoped he was the Messiah, how he had been put 
to death and their hopes had died with him 
and been buried in his tomb. The unknown 
expressed surprise that they so little compre- 
hended the ancient prophecies, and as they 
walked he interpreted those prophecies to 
them. Of all the strange silences of Scripture 
none is stranger to me than this, that neither 
of these disciples made a record of that con- 
versation and preserved it for future use. 
What an interpretation of the Old Testament 
that hour’s converse must have given! When 
they reached their destination, said these two 
disciples, the stranger was going on, but they 
persuaded him to accept their hospitality. He 
did so; the three sat down to the table to- 
gether; and as he took the bread and broke 
it and blessed it, they saw in him the person 
of their Lord. But no sooner had they recog- 
nized him than he disappeared as mysteriously 
as he had appeared; and they, not even wait- 
ing to sleep, had hastened back to Jerusalem 
to bring their confirmation of Christ’s resur- 
rection to the others. 

While the group were discussing this report 
suddenly Jesus appeared among them. How 
he entered they could not tell. He pronounced 
on them the benediction of peace, the custom- 
ary Jewish salutation. He calmed their fears, 


1 Bible Study Union Lessons No. 46 and 47. Luke 
Xxiv., 13-53; John xx., 19-29; xxi., 1-24; Matt. 
XXViil., 16-20. International Lessons for June 9 and 
16. The International Lesson for May 5 was treated 
in The Outlook for March 3o. 


They had | 


assuring them that he was no apparition ; and, 
to add assurance to his words, he bade them 
feel his hands and feet and wounded side, and 
asked for food, and ate before them all. Then 
he repeated, in substance, his interpretation 
of the Old Testament, showing them that his 


passion and death, so far from being a defeat, | 


was a fulfillment of the ancient prophecies. 
Had they comprehended the Scripture, they 
should have anticipated the crucifixion. 

I am glad Thomas was one of the Apostles, 
and I am glad he was not there that evening. 
For Thomas was a natural unbeliever. He 
had plenty of loyalty, but no faith. He was a 
plain, practical, prosaic man. He was not— 
one can easily imagine him saying this to him- 
self—he was not a woman to mistake a gar- 
dener for a ghost; nor a’Peter to jump at con- 
clusions because they agreed with his ardent 


desires; nor a John to confound the creations — 


of his imagination with the conclusions of his 
reason. He prided himself on holding that 
“ seeing is believing,” and, when the disciples 
reported that they had seen the Lord, re- 
sponded curtly that he would believe when he 
had put his fingers in the nail-prints and 
thrust his hand in where the spear had been 
thrust. If that early church had acted on the 
principle on which some modern defenders of 
the faith would have us act, they would have 


excommunicated this unbeliever immediately. 


But, fortunately for us, they held that nothing 
is infidelity but unfaithfulness ; and this loyal 
soul—loyal despite his skepticism, loyal to the 
Master though he despairingly believed him 
dead—they welcomed as a brother, though he 
not only doubted, but even stoutly refused to 
believe in, the resurrection. Fortunate for us, 
I say, because when the disciples met in the 
same upper chamber a week later, and Thomas 
met with them—possibly with a faint glimmer 
of a hope that the Master would appear to 
him and put an end to his doubts—He did so 
appear, and vanquished them, by seeming to 
yield tothem. But Thomas did not wait to 
thrust his finger into the nail-prints or his 
hand into the side. Love conquered skepti- 
cism—it is always love,'not argument, that con- 
quers skepticism—and he fell at his Master’s 
feet with a fuller testimony to his divine 
Messiahship than had ever come from the 
lips of even Peter or John. 

The fact of the resurrection needed no 
further witness. It was only left to teach its 
lessons. 


HE SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY 
of the American Seamen’s Friend Society will be 

held in the chapel of the Sailors’ Home, 1rgo Cherry St. 
on May6, at3 P.M. A summary of the annual report will 
be read and addresses made. e annual sermon will be 
grensmeg by Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, in the Fifth Avenue 
. ptist Church, No. 6 West 46th St., on Sunday, May 12, 

at 11 A.M. 
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Bog-Myrtle and Peat 


By S. R. CROCKETT. Uniform with “The 
Lilac Sunbonnet.” Cloth, $1.50. 

The idyllic charm of “ The Lilac Sunbonnet”’ re- 

appears in this fascinating picture of the quaint 

humor, the stern conviction, and the passing shad- 


ows of Scottish life. Mr. Crockett has made his 
place, and readers need no introduction to his work. 


The [larriage of Esther 


By Guy Boorusy, author of “On the Wal- 
laby,” etc. No. 166, Town and Country 
Library. 1t2mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 

- $1.00. | 
Mr. Boothby has entered the first rank of anti- 
podean writers of romance, and the dramatic situa-_ 


tions and sustained interest of this new romance 
will enlarge his circle of readers. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Jewel of Ynys Galon 


By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. With 12 full-page 
illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 12mo, 
linen cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 7 


“It is a work of genius—of the romantic-realistic 
school. The story is one of pirates and buried treas- 
ure in an island off the coast of Wales. told by a bov 
of seventeen, who is the hero of the tale ; and so well 
is it done that it fascinates the reader, putting him 
under a hypnotic spell, lasting long after the book 
has been laid aside. It is dedicated to ‘every one 
whose blood rouses at a tale of tall = and reck- 
less adventure,’ to men and boys alike; yet there 
will be keener appreciation by the boys of larger 
growth, whose dreams ‘ of buried treasure and of 
one day discovering some hoard whereby to become 
rich beyond imagination’ have become dim and 
blurred in the ‘toil and struggle for subsistence.’ 
* ‘The Jewel of Ynys Galon’ is one of the great books 
of 1895, and will live long.” — The World, New York. 


*“‘ Such a story as that of ‘The Jewel of Ynys 
Galon’ is oneto make the reputation of a new author 
or add to that of one already famous. . . . Thesame 
fierce joy in battling with savage seas and no less 
Savage men which is everywhere manifested in the 
ancient poem of ‘ Beowult’ inspires this romance, 
and the reader is so carriedsaway by it that he does 
not stop to think of the utter paganism of its spirit 
until the last page is read, the book is closed, and 
the spell is removed.”’—P/ain Dealer, Cleveland. 
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of Redemption 


By the Hon. and Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE, M.A., 
Canon of Canterbury and Fellow of Balliol Coll., 
Oxford. With an introduction by RICHARD T. 
LL.D. 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
Crown 8vo, $2 net. 


Sermon Sketches 


Taken from some of the Sunday Lessons through- 
out the Church’s Year. By W. H. HUTCHINGS, 
M.A., Canon of York, Rector of Kirby Misper- 
ton, and Rural Dean. Crown 8vo; $1.50. 


Persecution and Tolerance 


Being the Hulsean Lectures Preached Before 
the University of Cambridge in 1893-4. By 
M. CREIGHTON, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


*“‘The keen and close logical reasoning which the 
Bishop brings’to bear on this subject is as lucid and con- 
vincing as it is interesting and absorbing. We trust the 
volume may be considered with thoughtful attention by 

ose outside as well as by those within our communion.” 


—Ecclesiastical Gazette. 
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Spring Art Exhibitions 

There are and have been a number of inter- 
esting picture shows in New York City this 
spring. At the Durand-Ruel Galleries Miss 
Cassatt has been exhibiting a collection of her 
characteristic dry-point work. At the Ortgies 
Galleries there is nowin progress an Art Loan 
Exhibition for the benefit of the New York 
Cancer Hospital. The articles shown comprise 
perhaps the most extensive collection of curios 
yet gathered inthis country. At the Boussod- 
Valadon Galleries there is an interesting collec- 
tion of early English masters—Gainsborough, 
Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, John Opie, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and others. At. the 
American Art Galleries there have been an ex- 
hibition and a sale of new and old masters. The 


occasion was a rare one indeed. Sucha mas- 


terpiece as the Vandyke portrait, the “ Mar- 
chese di Spinola and her Little Daughter,” 
of itself constitutes a sight of notable rank. 
This work sold for $50,000, by far the highest 
price obtained for any picture. Other great 
names represented were those of Rubens, 
Bronzino, Porbus, Greuze, Reynolds, Law- 
rence, Gainsborough, Delacroix, [sabey, Troy- 
on, Dupré, Daubigny, Corot, Jacque, Degas, 
Monet, Cazin, and Rousseau. 

It is, nevertheless, the development of dis- 
tinctively American painting that particularly 
interests and instructs the average onlooker. 
At the National Academy’s spring show that 
onlooker will be both pleased and disappointed. 
He will find perhaps a greater variety of sub- 
jects than ever before, and this is an admirable 
feature in any exhibition, since every taste is 
sure to find something to its liking. The de- 
partments of Jand and sea scapes, cattle-pieces, 
genre efforts, nudes, still-life, flower studies, 
architectural and Venetian scenes, figure-pic- 
tures, and portraits, are all represented by 
some good and many poorer works. In addi- 
tion, the thickness of the catalogue is doubled 
by timely and readable essays from Messrs. 
Larned, Cortissoz, Hoeber, Fairbanks, Mar- 
tinez, Skinner, Townsend, Speed, Casey, Lin- 
ton, Beckwith, Butler, and Volk on such topics 
as Design, An Academic Academy, The Acad- 
emy as an Educator, The Future of the Na- 
tional Academy, Importance of the Academy 
Schools, Art Study Out-of-Doors, What the 
New Academy Ought to Be, The Academy 
Exhibitions, Art Features of the New Congres- 


sional Library, Concerning Lines in “ Line-- 


Engraving,” New York the Art Metropolis of 
the. United States, The Advantages of Co- 
operation, and A Plea for Art in the Public 
Schools. Thus the catalogue is well worth 
possessing aside from its list and illustrations 
of pictures. As to those pictures, however, 
instead of art evolution, they seem to repre- 
sent, for the most part, only a conservative 
and uninspiring monotony. True, there are 
from Messrs. Dessar, Robinson, Twachtman, 
Magrath, Moeller, Franzén, Low, and Hoven- 
den, a few strong and thoroughly admirable 
works, lifting themselves out of the general 
mediocrity, but they are only a few, and a rest- 
less seeker after evidences of progress leaves 
the Academy hardly satisfied and with a desire 
for “something new and strange,” which he 
fancies may be gratified at the Exhibition of 
the Society of American Artists. 

It is. Yet here too there are no great pic- 
tures. There are only some more suggestive 
of the real advance of wide-awake talent. 
None, however, are more than temporary land- 
ing-places: the final goal is patently afar off. 
At the Academy we saw a fair show of the 
“rank and file ;” here the paintings, while more 
brilliant, are often more trivial and some- 
Such works as the nudes of 
Messrs. Streetor and Davies and even of Ken- 
yon Cox are so little ideal that they suggest 
only animalism, and are jarring notes in an 
otherwise harmonious collection. Why is it 
that men and women who, for the most part, 
surely seek exhibitions of picturesfor physical, 
mental, and spiritual betterment, must instead 
be lowered physically, mentally, and spiritually ? 
As has well been said, the handling of the nude 
figure has ever been the. criterion of artistic 
ability in both form and color. We want to 
be exalted by pure nudity; we do not want to 
be offended by impure nakedness. 

Turning to something more encouraging, we 
find no heaviness of handling nor vulgarity of 


ideal in such a dextrous and refined study as 


— 


Mr. De Camp’s “Girl with a Globe,” for 
instance. Across the room from this, and far 
more delightful than any of the other good 
nudes, are certain landscapes, such as the 
winter scenes bv Mr. Platt, the “ Back from 
the Beach ” by Mr. Chase, and the “ Normandy 
Farm” by Mr. Robinson. Every one of these 
works shows distinct advance in atmosphere 
and color values. For figure-pieces we have 
fine examples from Mr. Walker, Miss Macom- 
ber, Mr. Herter, Mr. Curran, and Mr. Chase, 
whose decorative “Friendly Call” captured 
the Shaw prize. It is the versatile Mr. Chase, 
too, who contributes the most important work 
in portraiture, “ Two of My Children,” though 
Miss Beaux’s portrait, in her usual nervous 
style, suggests at once Sargent and Velasquez, 
and the “ Portrait of My Father” is the best 
thing which Mr. Story has painted. As a 
whole, the exhibition well informs the tyro of 
what our most progressive artists are accom- 
plishing. Many of them are disciples of Claude 
Monet, and hence impressionism reigns, but 
we recognize in much of it both a thoughtful 
and an enthusiastic attempt at greater illumi- 
nation. If not an art finality, it is at least a 
broader and more virile expression of the 
effort to reach that goal. 

These regular and special exhibitions, not 
only in the galleries but in the various art 
stores of the metropolis, show an increasingly 
great popular interest in painting in general, 
but in particular in American painting. 


Japan’s ultimatum was: “ Heads or taels !” 
—Chicago Dispatch. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 


on ic (A Phosphorized 
I Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when ev ing else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 

_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 


To Wear, 
or Not to Wear 


Bloomers 


That’s the question—whether 
better to don the new-styled 
garb or suffer the annoyance of 
greasy skirts—Ah, there’s the 
rub—and yet it requires but 
little rubbing to clean the 


skirts with 


the grocer’s. 


Chicago, 


The perfect soap for washing white goods or any goods 
of dainty color and texture. Try it. 5c. perpiece at 
Made only by 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
New York, 


St. Louis. 


inthe world. $2,500, 


-WRINGING DRY 


isimpossible unless your wringer has well made rolls. 
wringer insist on having the WARRANTED ROLLS of the AM 
CAN WRINGER CoO., the largest manufacturers of Wringers and Rolls 

See our nameand warrantstam 
on rolls. * Books of useful wringer information FREE. Address 


When you buy a 


AMERICAN WRING 
ats = 


CRITERION and 
PARABOLON 


ular and educatio 
kman St. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


are money earnersand profitable otherwise. Oil, Lime, or Electric Light. 
Views nd 


: J. B. COLT & CO. 189 La Salle St., Curcaco; 131 Post St., San F 


for catalogue. 


nal subj se 
St., Boston 
RANCISCO, 


New Yorx; 50 Bromfield 


+‘ Where Dirt Gathers, 
Waste Rules.” 
Use 


SAPOLIO 


14 
— 
N43 
VME AP 
TRADE MARK. | 
pambers Suet, Hew Yer’. 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


An Illustrated Description of the 
Recreation Department 

An illustrated pamphlet has just been 
issued describing fully the workings of the 
Recreation Department of The Outlook. 
We shall be pleased to mail a copy to 
any reader on application. Address The 
Outlook Co., 13 Astor Place, New York. 


MAN JUDGED 


by the company he keeps. Your 
house and service are liable to be 
judged by the general appearance 
of the Circulars, Stationery, etc., by 
which you advertise them. We can 
make the Circulars, etc., in such 
manner that they will make a fav- 
orable impression on the receiver. 
Write us about them. 


J. HORACE McFARLAND C0., 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
If You Want | TO ADVERTISE 
To Know How | ASUMMER HOTEL 
send for a copy of 


Hicks’ Advertisers’ Guide 


containing lists of suitable newspapers and the 
rates for advertising. 


WILLIAM HICKS 


Advertising Agent, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 


TEAMER CHAIRS $1 the round 
trip ; we cell. Rug hor and good steamer 


e roaqwa isned I nh 
outht list free). MONROE STERN. Mer. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
Baker’s European Tours 


rivate Excursions. Fine service throu agBout. 
37 days, 570- Including Germany, the Rhine, and Swit- 


ll of Europe, #350. All expenses 
zerland, BAKER, Nase St New York, 

Small, sacs party of ladies; three 

81 dress, Mis N. 

EUROPE, 1895 expenses. ‘Three 

meals a day. 31 

days, $135; $175 and upwards. All rooms on 


hip o e romenade deck. Circulars 
free. ELIAS BROOKINGS, Springfield, Mass. 


TEACHERS 
FOR 


DENVER 


The BURLINGTON is the 
BEST ROUTE 


INFORMATION AT 379 Broapway, New York. 
E J. SWORDS, G.E.A. 


SUMMER HOMES 
wVERMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A NEW illustrated book, describing this un- 
pa a ualled summer resort section, offering the 
T TABLE BOARD, hospitable oy out- 
door pleasures, fishing. boating, or perfect rest. 
Climate and scenery unsurpassed. 
Prices from $4 per week upwards. 


Mailed free, on application to 


A. W. EGGLESTONE, or $. W. CUMMINGS, 
&. P. A., 853 Broadway, New York. G. P. A., St. Albans, Vt. 


Burlington 


Tours and Travel 


When Traveling in Europe and 
Other Foreign Countries 


CARRY 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


OF THE 


American Express Company 


NO IDENTIFICATION REQUIRED 


More Convenient than Letters of Credit or Circu- 
lar Notes, and Half the Cost. 

Available at over 20,000 Places in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, Mexico, South America, 
Cuba, India, China, Japan, United States, Canada, 
and elsewhere, including Principal Hotels. 

Cheques Issued for $10, $20, $50, $100, and 
$200 each. 

Exact Amount in Foreign Money printed on 
Cheque will be paid without commission or dis- 
count by an extended list of Bankers. 

Rates and Further Particulars can be obtained 
from any Agent of the American Express Com- 
pany, also at the Principal Offices: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
65 Broadway. 78 Monroe St. 45 Franklin St. 
DR. CHENEW’S PARTY 


TO EUROPE. Personall d by O.D.Ch A 
M.D., and wife, of Hav erhill, Mas Limited to 25 Chris. 
tian people. 75 ’ days’ tour. “acne New York June 26. 


A -—EUROPE. Thirty Excursions to Europe. Po 
e ular Send for $250 and up. ean iexets by oi 
lines. for Tourist Gazette. F.C. CL , Lourist 
Agt N. Y., Official ‘Vicket Agt. 
an eR 


‘¢ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ”’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, 
REST, and 
PLEASURE 


passing within viewof 
Cuba. crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Centra mer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity. to 
visit these Spanish- 

merican countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, in addition to the pleasures of the 
journey, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that 
tourists repeat te ter year. HIRTY- 
DAY TRIP 12 expenses included. 
Steamers have pace ee and leave New 
York every ten days. For full particulars ORD PA! RRY 


Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 N. R., New York. 


EUROPE ™ Crosley, conducts her ei 


are party throu ud sai ing from New York 
July 6. The best of accommodations can still be secured. 
ss Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


rs. M.A, age assisted by Mr. 


Fifth Summer Party to Europe 


London, Paris, Switzerland Italy, the Black Pegg and 
coaching in the Isle of or circular address 
Miss DAME, 546 Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 


Tours and Travel 


UROPE BY RAIL, BOAT, AND COACH. - 
—A private party y,, limited to twelve, will sail for 
Europe, on the “ Paris,’”’ June 19, for an_absence of 97 
days, the cost of the trip to be $750. The tour will be 
under the personal direction of the undersigned, 
from whom all details may, be learned personal or by 
letter. NNING 
228 West 38th St., New York City. 


The Success of the Season 


The Evangelist’s Foreign Tours are already the 
marked success of the year. The “ Berlin” is two- 
thirds full, and applications should be made at once 
for membership i in either 
1. The Presbyterian Pilgrimage. 8 “in. $400. 
2. The Church Music Tour. 6weeks. $300. 
Address THE EVANGELIST, 33 Union Sq., N.Y.City 


Private European Parties 


(EIGHTH 


May 11, tour of 63 days; June 8, tour of 56 da une 
tour days ; June of days. 
and delight l rou 


For descriptive ol and references address 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & CO. 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


the World Sept., 1895 


d Tour North Ca be an d Russia, and 45-day trip 
includin CRUISE to Finest Scenery—inclusive rate 
—of WA Y—$250.00. 


GRAND TOUR to En 
and Italy, May ist, by S.S. New York, 60 days, $450. 
101 days, by NORTH GER- 
18th, England, Scot- 


land, Switzerland, 


rand. Tour E rate .oo, includes 
ritain, Ce OUN- 
TAIN PASSES. 
60 Programs of Vacation Parties from $155, ALL ex- 
penses included. 
oo 53-day tour to Rome and hack, 00, including 
rance, and, and I 
free by Travel Tickets 
CHOICE Berths ALL Steamship Line 
H. GAZE & SONS, ‘Ltd. 
113 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Clark St. cago, Ill. 


EUROPE 7iz HOLY LAND $625 


All apxpenses, England, France, Italy, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Surkey. Greece, Switzerland, Belgium. Itineraries 
of EDWIN JONES, 462 Putnam "Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

six Summer #250 and upwards. 


{ a ke The Great Lake Route to 


all Northern Michigan 
Breezes Summer Resorts 


A trip on one of the Lake Michigan and Lake Superior 
Transportation Co.’s 
ELEGANT STEAMSHIP S 

’ is the pleasantest mode of summer travel. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SERVICE 
Send for our printed matter. Mailed free. 
JOS. BEROLZHEIM, General Passenger Agent, 
Rush & North Water Sts., Chicago. 


on EUROPE ORIENT 


Dr. and Mrs. hele announce Eight Grand 
Tours for ’95. Special features. Select parties. 
lllustrated ‘‘ Itinerary.”’ H.S. Paine, A.M., 
M.D. (formerly of Albany), Glens Falls, N.Y. 


1 


Try a New Place 
This Vacation 


Go to Nova Scotia 


It’s the ideal summer-land—the land of bright 
days and cool nights, of health and rest, of surpass- 
ing scenery and romantic legend—the land of honest 
hospitality and (prosaic but important point) delight- | 
fully low rates for board. And the charming ocean 
sail from Boston to Yarmouth !—17 hours at sea. 

A handsome new illustrated descriptive book, 
‘‘ Beautiful Nova Scotia,” sent on receipt of 10 cents 
to cover postage. J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 
43 Lewis Whart BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Family Paper 


Tours and Travel 


GOING TO THE 
COUNTRY? 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ? 


If so, send 6 cents for postage, or call and get free at 
offices below the illustrated book, “Summer Homes.” 
It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware 
he main line and branches of the New 


ast 125th St. 3 264 West 125t 


West 42d Sts. In Brooklyn, 4 Court St. ; 860 Fulton 
St.; eR Broadway ; 249 Manhattan Ave., Greenpoint. 
ILLUSTRATED HOMES, containing half-tone re- 
roductions from photographs of 340 of the hotels, 
arm and boarding houses advertised in ‘‘ Summer 
Homes,”’ can be purchased of any ticket agent; 
price, 25c. di; C. Anderson, General Passenger Agent, 
56 Beaver St., N. Y. 

On May 29 and 2 excursion tickets for one fare 
will be sold at 371 msoewar and ferry offices, giving 
an opportunity of personally selecting a Summer 
Home and also enjoying a day’s fishing in this de- 
lightful region ; tickets good returning May 31. 


A 


CLERGYMAN would like to take four boys 
to the Alps this summer. Apply to 
S. H. B., No. 8,580, THE OUTLOOK. 


; FE U RO FE; Choice summer tours. | $184 
First-class. Organized P 
1881. Personally conducted. Illus. U 
freee F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, M » Mich. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 
Private Residences 


Completely furnished, located in Bridgeport and Fairfield, 
to rent for the summer. One hour and a half from New 
York. Train leaves 42d St. every hour. Beautiful back 
country with fine drives. Finest beach on the coast. _Cor- 
respondence solicited. T.C.WORDIN, Bridgeport,Conn. 


Furnished Cottage for Rent or Sale in 


NORFOLKE, CONN. _ Location unsurpassed. 
J. H. PD. CHAMBERLAIN, Box 284, New Haven, Conn. 


Ww4 SHINGTON, CONN.—For rent, a large, well- 
furnished house ; pure spring water, suatiany drain- 
age, laundry, bath-room, etc.; hardwood floors and finish ; 
six acres lawn; large trees; garden, etc. au situ- 
ation in well-known summer resort. ess 
WM. G. BRINSMADE, Washington, Conn. 


P. O. Seal Harbor (between Bar 
Mt. Desert and Northeast Harbors), house, fur- 
nished, $250 for season; previously occupied by rt- 
mouth and Hopkins professors; has bath-room, with hot 
and cold water (no pumping needed). W. M. Griswold, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
TO RENT July to October, furnished cot- 
tage, eight rooms besides bath- 
room. Modern conveniences, Address 
LOCK BOX 117, Amherst, Mass. 


Hos RENT, furnished, June to Oct., 


inclusive, the ‘‘ White Homestead,” on Main 
Street, Ashfield Village. Large house; 14 rooms 
including bath, etc.; modern plumbing; broa 
piazzas ; large cellar ; well-stocked ice-house ; stables ; 
fine lawn, shade, fruit ; flower and 
vegetable gardens planted and in good order. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 52, Ashfield, Mass. 


pe RENT, IN WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS., 
for-a_ term of years, possession next autumn, farm 
33 acres, with small new unfurnished house, all modern 
improvements; stable barn for three horses and cows; 

ard an nd under cultivation. ss 
E. F. V., No. 8,620, care The Outlook. 


TO RENT °" 


Ridgewood Road, 
South Orange 


“School of Arts and Sciences. 

Forty-five courses by professors from Yale, 
Johns Hopkins, The University of Chicago, 
etc. Thorough college work. 

School of Pedagogy. 

Ten departments, 15 courses. Concentrated 
work. Best methods. Faculty from Teachers 
College, N. Y., with Pres. W. L. Hervey in 
charge. 

Schools of Sacred Literature. 

Important courses by Biblical specialists, with 
Prof. William R. Harper in charge. The liter- 
ary study of the Bible valuable for teachers. 


w),Mr. John Fiske, Dr. E. 


Chautauqua Summer Courses 
A Complete System of Collegiate Instruction (July 6-Aug. 16). 


Lectures, Readings, Concerts, and Entertainments. 

Among the lecturers for 1895 are Principal A. M. Fairbairn (Oxford), Prof. A. B. Bruce (Glas- 

oO . Hale, Gen. J. B. Gordon, Dr. Josiah Strong, Dr. John H. Barrows, 
cael G. Stanley Hall, Pres. W. R. Harper, Prof. Francis G. Peabody, Dr. George D. Boardman, 
Prof. B. P. Bowne, Prof. C. T. Winchester, and many more. 

The Hotel Athenzeum offers best accommodations at reasonable prices. A large number of 
guest cottages; rates, $5 per week and upwards. 

Send for complete catalogue and lecture schedule. 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


School of Music. 


Re r course in musical theory and prac- 
tice by leading musicians, in charge of H. R. 
Palmer, Mus. Doc. 

School of Expression. : 

Literary analysis the basis of interpretation 
which finds expression through a well-developed 
organism. Mr. S. H. Clark and Mrs. C. E. 


Bishop in charge. 
School of Physical Education. 
Under the direction of Dr. W. G. Anderson 
of the Yale Gymnasium. A symmetrical and 
thorough curriculum. Normal courses for 
teachers. 


IN 


through it. 


GOLDEN GATE 
YELLOWSTONE 


It well deserves the name—has been the admiration 
of thousands of visitors—cost $14,000 to get a road 
“ SKETCHES OF WONDERLAND” that 
tells about the Park will be sent to any address for six 


PARK. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. ee 


White Mountains, 


cents in stamps. CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agt. . 
: NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 
PROFILE HOUSE 


New Hampshire 


of the leading Summer Hotels, with a petronage of highest order. suuated in the 
t points of attraction unequaled in New England. 
. For rooms address, until June rsth, C. H. Greanie & Co. Hotei 


ranconia Notch, which possesses man 
Open June 26th to Oct. rst. 
Vendéme, Boston ; later, Taft & P 


in Franconia Notch, five miles from the 


rofile 
ofile 


ouse, N.H. 
House. Most ron gn for families and parties 


COTTAGES 


Also THE FLUME HOUSE, 


wishing for a long season in the mountains. Open June 1st to October 2oth. 


Impartial Information 


regarding your summer trip may be obtained by visiting the 


Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 
England 


‘NAMBRIDGE, England.—Miss Percy receives 
\) boarders by day or week. Her house is convenientl 


ituated, close _to the Colleges. Moderate terms. Ad- 
ress 32 Jesus Lane, bridge, England. 
Germany 


A how RENT, in MUNICH, GERMANY, to two 
_or three persons, for three months, from July1, a 
furnished apartment in the pleasantest part of the city. 
An excellent, honest servant, capable of marketing, will 
remain at low wages, esired. Wagner’s operas per- 
formed three nights in the week during August. Address 
I. G. THOMAS, Rambergstrasse 5, Munich. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Canada 


AMPO BELLO, N. B.—Bay-Side Cottage 
will open June 1sth. Pleasantly focated : safe boat- 


10 minutes’ walk from station, furnished house ; 10 bed-_ Ver terma LEON. ARD SIMPSON 
gas ; city water; 3 ground ; stable 
ome for summer or winter; " 
Address Dr. HENRY FENNER, South Orange, N. J Colorado 
Is ab ie. Has 
ESSEX ser crrent; modera'm- | COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 
rovements. Mountain air and scenery. ustrated book, descri orado ings, 
olds highest Health Record in New | request by E BARNETT. Proprietor. 
moderate. .W.LEAvITT, 
Manager, 15 Cortlandt Street: N.Y. Connecticut 


R RENT-—For season, daintil i 
fronting on the ocean. For terms and i 


Mrs. A. RO HALE. Watch Hil 


BEARDSLEY HOUSE 


West Winsted, Conn. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet. Gzo. H. Spencer, Propr. 


District of Columbia 


HOTEL PAGE 

WELCKER’S HOTEL) 

Fifteenth St., above New York Ave., Washi 
European and American plans; coptenlly ; 

convenient to executive Copertments ; strictl t-class ; 

rates reasonable. THEODORE L. PAGE, Prop. 


Maine 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 


and quiet summer resort. ore and country com- 
bined. Safe boating. Good fghing. For descriptive 
circ , terms, etc., address E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 


Islesboro Inn 


DARK HARBOR 
Islesboro,’ Maihe 
THE MOST EXQUISITE RESIDENCE ON 
THE MAINE COAST 
OPENS JUNE 15th 


SIX YEARS UNDER CONTROL OF 
MR. N. P. SEWELL 
A cuisine of superior excellence 


fro to Sept. 3. Beautiful for si 
Send for cirealars. GAMAGE. Prop.” 


or other advertisements in this degartment see 
pages.) 


| 
| 
on 
Counties, on t 
York, Ontario, and Western 2,000 feet 
above the sea; location, prices, fares, &c., all in it. 
In New York, at No. 2 Battery Place; 165, 171, 371, 
944, and 132 Broadway ; 13 Astor Place; 737 Sixth 
| 
j vt 
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New Hampshire 


ORK BEACH, MAINE.—Donnell House. 

ns July rst. Long Sands, a firm, hard beach 

nearly two in length, lies in of the house. 
Country and seashore combined. oF fishin tives ane 
and bathing. Farm connected. es 
ks. Spring water. For ci urther informa- 


tion, and to see 
ONNELL, Manager. 


ment, The Outlook 
York Harbor, Maine 


HOTEL ALBRACCA 


New House. Opens June roth. 
Send for circulars. ELIAS BAKER, Prop. 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


es June 2s. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 
Massachusetts 


DR. RING’S 
SANATORIUM 


Arlington Heights, Mass. 
8 miles from Boston. 


FOR 


and Treatment 
under the most favor- 
able conditions. 
Send for circulars. 


FIFTEEN MILES FROM LAND 
Minot’s Light can be seen from the piazzas of 


THE PRESCOTT 


n King’s Beach. A charming ocean view. Hotel 
1s NOW opens d ready for guests. Circulars of 
GOUL LD, Lynn, Mass. 


MAGNOLIA, MASS. 


The MAGNOLIA 


on Cape Ann, one hour from Boston. Magnificent 
ocean views. , fishing, driving, etc. 
Opens June 15 IEST, Proprietor. 


Change,Rest,Care, | 


The Forest Hills 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 


Elm Cottage will be run_in conjunction with the 
hotel this year for the benefit of those desiring good 
accommodations at than The Porest | ills 
rates. Open May to Nov. Send forcircularst 

J. W W. DUDLEY. Prop’ r. 
Breezes 
Fishing 
. Salt Sea = 


all may be found, we goog sith a comfortable hotel, 


THE OCEANIC 


Isles of Shoals, N. H. 


Opens Supe 15. LEIGHTON Props. 
ircular of H. G. MARVIN, M 


JACKSON, N. H. 
Iron Mountain House 


Special Rates for June 


Steam heat, open fires, tennis-courts, liv- 
ery; the dest system of e mountains. For 
circular and diagram address OW. A. MESERVE. 


MOUNT PLEASANT HOUSE 


On the White Mountain Plateau, 1,700 ft. above sea- 
Call y 344 miles beyond the famous Crawford Notch. 
OPENS JULY ist 
Under the management of ANDERSON & PRICE, of 
The Hotel Ormond. of Florida 
Pure Mountain Air, Pure Mountain Spring Water, and 
the Grandest en Scenery in America East of the 


ee R ki 
PLEASANT HOTEL CO. 
Special Rates for hi uly. 1 B’way, New York 


RUSSELL COTTAGES 


Kearsarge Village. - North Conway, N. H. 
Open June 1st. Write for terms. 


MARBLEHEAD cove corraces 


will accommodate a few summer boarders; large, ai 

rooms; fine views, prominent headland; grounds an 
beach for bathing, boating, and fishing private ons our 
guests. Special rates for une. Address i & 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
MIRAMONTE, Sugar Hill, N. H. 


About 1,700 feet above tide-water. saan the verandas 
eastward is an unbroken view of the Presidential and 
ranconia ranges. ddress Miss BERTHA ESTEY, 
Putney, Vermont, formerly of Boulderstone ‘Dublin N. H: 


THE SIPPICAN 


MARION, MASS. 


OPEN JUNE 1st TO OCT. ist 
C. W. RIPLEY, Proprietor. Also Manager 


THE COLLEGE ARMS, DeLand, Fia. 
The Winne-egan 


Salem, Mass. 
The most ning on the Atlantic Coast. 
for booklet. AN R. MORSE, M.D., Pro 


“THE RED LION INN” 


STOCKBRIDGE HOUSE 


HOTEL) 

STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 
— for the season. Address CHARLES H. PLUMB. 
Miss Childs’ Cottage, at 


Summer Board pss, Chics Cottace 


to limited number of guests afte e F Ges 
dress Miss CHILDS, Wood’s Hole, Mass. circulars 


New Hampshire 


BARTLETT, N. H. 


CAVE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Very pleasantly located, right in the heart of White 
ountains; within 12 miles of the famous Willey Slide, 
15 miles of the N otch, and an easy day’s trip to Wash- 
ington; all modern improvements; accommodates 753 
$7 to $12 per week; reduced rates for families remaining 
the full season. E. A. STEVENS, Bartlett, N. H. 


Do You Know 


that Center Harbor, at the head of Lake Winnipesaukee, 
,is one of the most beautiful summer resorts in 
New England? ? The Senter House is modern in construc- 
tion and appointments. e rates are very reasonable. 
Send for descriptive circular. A. W. Eacer, Manager. 


n June x1. Fine views of the mountains ret 
boo sent free. J. A. BARNES’ 


THE CLARENDON STERVALE 


Opens June ist. Write forterms. R. W. WEEKS. 


New Jersey 


66 9? ASBURY PARK, N.J. 
The Albany Select family house, de- 
lightful situation within two blocks of and overlooking the 
ocean. ating, ing, bathing close beside us. Special 
terms for season guests, also for spri ring an fall. For 
circulars and information address Mrs A. HAYDEN. 


THE IRVINGTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—On the beach. Elevator; 
steam heat; filtered water; sun parlors; billiard and 
music rooms. CHAMBERS & HOOPES. 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Replete with ponveniences for and for those 


desiring the comforts o t-c uiet hotel. 
Massage, baths, siacteicity., etc. rite for circulars. 
.W H. aA. BULL. 


OCEAN HOUSE 


SPRINC LAKE, N. J. 
Open May For rates address Mrs. R. T. DIVINE. 


HEALTH RESORT 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


erms, $2 per r wee 
& YOWLER, Prop. 


New York City 


331 WEST 85th ST. 

MRS. GORD ON Near Riverside Drive. 

A quiet and refined home for ladies and young girls 
visiting New York. 


‘How to Know 
New York’’ 


is the title of an illustrated 130-page 
guide to New York City, containing an 
excellent map. A single copy will be 
mailed free to any address outside of 
' New York City on application. Address 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, New York © 


New York 


ADIRONDACKS 
Hotel Ampersand 


cial rates for June. EATON The 
Fifth Ave. & s8th N. 


Healthy pleasant roo. rooms; shad | piaz- 
Four hours from New OUACKEN BOSS. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Hours from New York. _- 
House Co., Catskill, N. Y. 


SGapten LAKE HOUSE AND COTTAGES, 
Central Valley. feet above 
nd for circ 


Two miles f ffi 
wo miles from post-office Ck BRIDGE, Prop. 


beautiful Lake Massawepie, right in the heart of 
th e Adirondacks, treached hours 
ew Yo 


HOTEL CHILDWOLD 
Childwold Park, N. Y. © 


Oren June to November. for or boating, 
ting, agar etc ueen 

~ N. Y. 10 to 3. Will call on re yest. 

Address New 

NGOLD, 


10, World B 
Pamphlet mailed on application. 4 


CEDARCROPFT ‘CORNWALL 


A cheerful summer home. Pleasant good 
table ; pure air and lovely scenery. 


THE CEDAR LAWN 


on-Hudson 
Circulars at ti rt t. 
ar secretion "MRS. GEO. CHATFIELD. 


THE ELMER 


Hotel. 
manage 


years. 


ist’ Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
The Jackson Sanatorium 
DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 
A delightful home na 


health and rest see 
2 Personal care of 
perienced physicians. 
Main building fire- 
proof. For illustrated 
pamphlet address 


J. Arthur Jackson, 
Secretary. 


MI. MEENAHGA 


OPENS MAY 29th 


A Summer Home, with Six Cottages connectin 
miles from New York. 1 .500 ft. above sea-level. fn the 
midst of great natural beauty. Pure water; dry, e 
Peculiarly attractive in j= circulars and 
sates address U. E. TERWILL GER, N. Y. 


INTERPINES 99 Wickham Park, 
Goshen, N. Y. 
A BEAUTIFUL, Quiet, Restrut ‘*‘ HOME.” 
Particularly adapted to Chronic and Nervous Invalids 
of ee who require all the appointments of an ele- 
home, together with the comatent 
skilled bysiGans and trained nurses 
FREDE KW. SEWARD,M.D. , 


“COMFORT AND EXCELLENCE IN 
EVERY DETAIL” 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks 
UNDER-CLIFF 


.Rooms or family cottages, a boat-house, casino, etc. 
giving the aypegmnce of a large private camp. A refine 
rfect sanitation. References required and 
given. Circulars and information of The Outlook. 


ADIRONDACKS 


FRENCH VACATION CLASS for GIRLS 


u Placi 
LONGCHAM Bros 


Ye LANCASHIRE INN 


LIBERTY, SULLIVAN CO., N. Y. 
Opens May 15th 


HIGH-CLASS ALL-VEAR HOTEL. 
Atl modern conveniences. d for particulars 


W. LANCASHIRE & CO., Proprietors. | 
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‘ New York 


e 4 
Where is Unadilla? 

So unknown to fame is the historic town of Unadilla 
that when, in response to the question, *‘ Where are you 
going this summer?” the reply was-‘‘ To Unadilla,” the 
surprised inquiry invariably came, is Unadilla ?”’ 
And yet in two volumes by the editor of the venerable 
** Journal of Commerce ”’ the history of this little town is 
related. In those volumes the modern questioner will 
learn that Unadilla was the headquarters of General 
Brandt when he organized the ‘‘ Massacre of Cherry 
Valley.”” Brandt was a very black Indian, but, never- 
theless, he was a graduate of the English University of 
Oxford. He held domestic relations with Johnstone, who 
commanded Oneida Castle, and he was father-in-law of an 
English General. Would it not be well for the ‘‘ stars ”’ 
of our recent ‘‘commencements”’—young men and 
maidens—to take a little post-graduate course of Revolu- 
tionary history before they again ask in such surprised 
tones, ‘* Where is Unadilla ?’’ 

But it is with the history of to-day that we have to do. 
Where once the bloody Indian trail swept along the 
lovely banks of the Susquehanna, the “iron horse ”’ of 
modern transportation now runs its rapid course. Where 
stood the tent of the wily Brandt as he donned his toma- 
hawk and war paint, now stands a beautiful, typical vil- 
lage, with a main street two miles in length, bordered by 
giant maples and elms that look as if the foliage of their 
- younger days might have waved over the old Indian 
chief. At this point an iron bridge spans the river, and 
on the bluff immediately on the opposite side has risen, 


almost by magic, within the last year,an Inn which must . 


become a favorite resort of the tired winter dwellers of 
our large cities. Built with unusual regard to comfort, 
the rooms of this Inn give sface. ventilation, liberal 
appointments of furniture, and (what the French regard 
as the first requisite) comfortable beds; while an atmos- 
phere of Aome pervades the entire house and its adminis- 
tration. 

The unusual beauty of the spot must soon indorse the 
choice of the location of ‘* The Ontio.’* 
Susquehanna, with its graceful bends, its islands carpeted 
with ferns, its fords, and its wooded banks, gives every 
opportunity for boating and fishing; while the walks and 
drives call forth unceasing exclamations of surprise at 
the giant maples and elms, the beautiful flora, and the 
_ rabbits, the squirrels, and the birds that continually cross 
one’s path. 

In short, it is a fresh departure in every way for the 
tired citizen, and, with its access facilitated by ¢wio rail- 
roads, the new Inn cannot fail to become also a favorite 
country home. 


LONG BEACH 


ON THE ATLANTIC 
FORTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
Hotel Opens June 20 


NEW YORK OFFICE NOW OPEN 
For terms and circulars call or address : 
THOMAS H. BRUSH, 45 Broadway, New York 


“The Halcyon’ |: 


FORMERLY “HALCYON HALL” 
Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Will open May 25th under new management. The woe 
summer resort in the country; 2/4 hours from N. Y.; 
1,000 ft. elevation ; orchestra 7 proces: formas. $4 and up- 
wards. For terms and gates 9 phy. om 5Y, Times 
Building, ROBERTSON, Je, Prom 
mannencent 


THE PALATINE mann scent 


Two hours from N. Y A perfect place for rest; 


Newburgh’s 


i 
rlor; all ly im provements elevator, | 


dry air ; sun 
telegraph office, etc. N. BA & CO. 


The beautiful 


Tue INGLESIDE 


On Semin Heights. First class in a ex- 
collent Sead OVEL. 


Terry Homesteads 


Modern improvements. Extensive sue 
water. Write A. W. 


Vaughan Teachers’ Rest 


TOMKINS COVE then 
Miss S. J. ALLEN, 813 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


a farm. 


TERRY. 


Pennsylvania 


THE KITTATINNY 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


The favorite SPRING SUMMER, and AUTUMN 
RESORT. Open from May 1 until November. Send 
for circular. W. A. BRODHEAD & SONS. 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


In the mountains of Penna., = hours from 
New York, 2 hours from Philade phia. For Air, 
Water, and Scener unsurpassed (we think un- 
equaled). Circularsfree. M.M. WALTER, Sect’y. 


Rhode Island 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
zuneet location at the Pier. Hot and cold Se Sea Water Baths. 


anitary arrangements have been t ly renewed. 
Send tor circulars and terms to 260 Fourth Ave., N 


Watch Hill House 


WATCH HILL, R.I. 


Opens June 20th. More completely equipped than ever 
before. Among other an is elevator. 
Mrs. A HALE, Prop. 


Vermont 


Garr VMNEY POINT, VT.—“ The Poplars.’”’ On 
a farm on Lake Champlain ; aa rey soe location ; safe 
site Forts Frederic and 


boatin ood fishing ; nearly op 
Mrs TRIMBLE, Prop. 


Crown Point. rs. FRAN 


Newport, Lake Memphremagog, Vermont 


‘Up in the cool northland.” A unique resort. Pic- 
ture in Outlook of April 27.. Send for illustrated book. 
CHAS. D. WATKINS, 1061 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


West Virginia 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the-year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, ly 
and promenade on the roof. Row 5 of rooms with bat 

ry, tonic air. Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis, Croquet, . 
etc. Massage, Electricit ty —— bathe and all healtha appl 
ances. New Turkish and Russian baths. Send for ill 
trated circular. 


ATCHINSON HOUSE 


Stamford, N. WY. 
Elevation 2,000 feet. Write for Booklet. 


CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Healthful, Homelike, Attractive. Send for duced ive 
and illustrated circular with opinions of Henry Ward 


Beecher man A 
CHURCHILI: M.D., Stamford! N. 


Capon Springs and Baths 


HAMPSHIRE CO., W. VA. 
pericr Mineral Waters and Baths. Climate unex- 


Su 
oie. More for the money you pay than any place you 
‘ever saw. Send for pamphlet. e New York family 


W. H. SALE, Proprietor. 


has spent 24 seasons out of 2s. 
PeRFECT 


BEAUTIFUL LA Vi P S 


Mande by EDWARD MILLER & CO. cest’a 1944). 


‘The Miller,” is made on new 


lamp guaranteed. Come to eur store (or 

onder + mail), if your dealer will not suppl. 

66 Park Place, corner College Place, New York. 
Miller” oil stove is the best. 


FOUNDRy 


8! 


@atalogua with 288 on 


High-Class 
Carpetings 


We are showing for this season . 
an unusually attractive stock of 
exclusive patterns in FOREIGN 
and DOMESTIC 


AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
and VELVETS 


in a great variety of rich color- 
ing and artistic designs. Axmin- 
ster, Aubusson, and Savonnerie 
Carpets (woven in one piece) de- 
signed and imported expressly to. 
order. 


W. & J. Sloane 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., N. Y. 


Lyons Silks 


Chené and Plaid Taffetas, Stripe 
and Check Taffetas, Glacé and 
Piain Colored ‘Taffetas, 
Colored Poult de Soies, 

Colored Satins. 


Rich White Silks, 
Wedding Fabrics, 
Novelties for Bridesmaids. 


Grenadines 
Chené Grenadines Silk Crépes and 


Crepons, Plissé Fabrics, Chiffons, 
India Pongees. 


roadovay 19th ot. 


YORK 


NEW 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 
iw 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 


155 Trust Bidg., Louisvil 
OMices: {i 122 Broadway, New Yorke” 


nold 
| 
| 
intent, 
ideas (our patents). No other lamp soe good. 
Don’t buv lamps before seeing **The Mil- 

2? One thousand varieties to select from. Everv 

% £2 simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 
, medical skill fails. No wire orstring 
THE attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
DRUM IN 


The Outlook 


Dr. Newton on the Resurrection 
of Christ 


On April 21, the Sunday following Easter, 
Dr. Heder Newton preached in All Souls’ 
Episcopal Church (New York City), a sermon 
in which he disavowed belief in the physical 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, and affirmed belief 
inthe resurrection spiritual body, in which 
he was manifested to the disciples. We quote 
a part of this sermon (commented upon else- 
where) from the New York “ Tribune :” 


What are we to understand by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead? What the Church 
understands is plain. Without doubt the general 
belief is that there was a physical resurrection—a 
rising from the tomb of the very body of flesh and 
bones which was laid away there after the cruci- 
fixion. I have held to this belief as long as possible 
but no superstructure can forget its foundation, an 
my reasons tor rejecting this belief I propose to tell 
you. We know now from our fuller knowledge ot 
the times ot Jesus Christ that the people and his 
disciples themselves believed, not onlv in immortal- 
ity, but in an actual physical resurrection. 1 cannot 
accept the testimony of the disciples. And there is 
the fact that no one saw him in the act of rising 
from the tomb and -passing forth in the same iden- 
tical form of his earthly-body. Some will ask me 
what, then, became of the body? But I am too rev- 
erent to speculate about what became of that sacred 
temple of the Divine Spirit. I leave all such irrev- 
erent speculations to higher ecclesiastical authorities. 

The language of the records, it is said. mm gown 
implies the resurrection of Christ’s physical body. 
Thomas, you will recall. refused to believe the testi- 
mony of the other disciples without prvot. The proof 
was vouchsafed to the doubting Thomas. This is. 
conclusive, apparently; but we must remember the 
possibility of Thomas misunderstanding whatever 
words were spoken in such a moment, and of his mis- 
reporting them. The moment the idea of an abso- 
lutely intallible record is abandoned, we can no longer 
pin our faith to any mere statement that stands by 
itself and that is contradicted by the general tenor 
of the records. Over against anv such langu 
there is such a general tenor of the description of the 
appearance of jesus. Those descriptions are of a 
body wholly differing in 1ts powers from the bod 
which we now know. Our bodies cannot appear an 
disappear at will. They cannot pass through closed 
doors. There is evidently here a manifestation of 
an existence on an entirely different plane from that 
on which we are now living. As we shall see here- 
atter, these descriptions correspond exactly to what 
we learn from all mystic experiences of the new life, 
in which the spiritual body is the only body. 

Moreover, concerning the apparent physical nature 
of the organization of the risen Jesus, it must 
remembered that all occult experience confirms the 
belief that the spirits of the dead can at times mani- 
fest themselves in what are to us material forms, vis- 
ible, audible, and tangible. Yet further, if it were 
granted that Jesus arose io his actual physical body, 
another equally marvelous experience must be as- 
sumed to foliow this. No one believes that he en- 
tered into the higher life which we call heaven in the 
physical body. Sometime or other, after what we 
call the resurrection, that physical body was dropped, 
and in his spiritual body Jesus Christ passed into the 
heavenly sphere. Now, to assume thus a double 
marvel is w and needlessly burden- 
some to our faith. s 

Yet again, if Jesus arose in his physical body, 
there is no illustration in his resurrection of the 
change that is to pass over usin our resurrection. 
Our resurrection is not to be a rising up from the 
— of the body of flesh and bones laid away there. 

hat is clear. It is clear from Paul’s positive state- 
ment that flesh and blood cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God. It is clear from the manifest impossi- 
bility, according to all known laws, that the phys)cal 
body shall be reconstructed as the house of the spirit 
in the future life. Nature, in discarding outworn 
bodies, does not go back and a them up again. 
The constituent elements in our bodies as they cruni- 


_ ble into dust go to form the materials of other organ- 
izations. It is needless to enlarge on this pvint. 


Most thoughtful people are at one here. Now, if 
Jesus arose from the dead in his physical body. it is 
not as **the first-fruits of them that slept the type 
of our resurrection—it is a wholly exceptional marvel. 
From the conditions of that atter life of Jesus we can 
learn nothing whatever ab »ut the powers and possi- 
bilities ot our future organization. From his appear- 
ance to his disciples we can learn nothing about the 
conditions under which the forms of the dead are 
ever to appear to us and commune with us. The 
whole significance of the record is thrown away. 

Because of all these considerations I am frank to 
say that, for one, I do not believe the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ means the rising again from the tomb 
of the actual body laid away there. The Church 
undoubtedly believes it. and its authority is no 
higher than the authority of the disciples. Ido 
lieve, and | believe strongly, that the record means 
this: That the spirit of Jesus, in the spiritual body, 
which is the house ot the Jiving after death, appeared 
to the disciples, and made the reality of his combined 
life indisputable to them, and thus gave them that 
faith in the power of which they started forth to con- 
quer the world. 


To the Farmers of New York 
and Neighboring States 


The Children’s Aid Society has established 
a farm in Westchester County for the training 
of homeless boys to be farmers’ helpers. 
These boys come to us hungry, ragged, and 
destitute, untrained and unfitted for any kind 
of useful occupation. They are sent to the 


farm school, and those who show a desire to 
learn and a willingness to work receive a course 
of instruction with the aim of developing the 
best there is in them, and fitting them fora 
farmer’s home. As, they are from twelve to 
seventeen years of age, they are too young to 
be farm laborers, but if taken as members of 
the family they will be useful, cheerful helpers. 
These boys have. been rescued from the streets, 
and if placed in good farmers’ homes under 
instruction and kind supervision they will be 
saved to useful lives. 

Who is willing for the sake of humanity to 
open his home to one of these poor boys and 
to take the place of a father over him? 

Applications may be addressed to the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, 105 East Twenty-second 
Street. CHARLES L. BRACE, Secretary. 


—The Mayor-elect of Superior, Wis., is the 
Rev. C. S. Starkweather, an Episcopal clergy- 
man, until recently rector of the Church of the 
Redeemer in Superior. He once narrowly 
escaped being elected Bishop of Wisconsin. 
He is a man of culture and wealth, and has 
entered politics because he thinks he can do 
good in that field as well as in his own profes- 
sion. Two years ago he was elected an Alder- 
man of Superior. 
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Suggest CUT GLASS, and 
CUT GLASS always suggests 


SAA 


DORFLINGER’S 
eAMERICAN | 
CUT GLASS 


LAA 


Trade ma. kh label 
> C. DORFLINGER & SONS, NEW YORK 


AAA AAA AAA AAA AAA AAA 
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BROADWAY ° BROADWAY 
9th & lOthSts Oth.& 1OthSts . 
FOURTH AVE. Successors ro AT Stewart & Co. FOURTH AVE. 


DAY IN AND DAY OUT 

is the way to judge a store. Take the days as they come 
now and we are willing to be measured that way—a little short 
of your expecting now and then, away ahead in most instances. 


ABOUT BOOKS 


Have you noticed how the great space 
between the Rotunda and Ninth Street has 
been transformed into a Book store ? 

And what you see now is but the beginning. 

Think of that, you who know the common 
run or even the uncommon run of Book stores 
—probably the ‘best arranged, best equipped 
quarter-acre or so of Bdéok space in America, 
and only the start! 

The Books you want are there, heaps of 
them—even now almost any Book you'll care 
for. If it isn’t there we'll get it for you. 

How about prices? There’s where the 
new knife cuts deepest into old ways. No 
traditions, no precedents here to hold prices 
up. We buy and sell Books just as we buy 
and sell dress goods—pay the very least mar- 
ket prices, and pass them along with the 
merest shaving of profit added. 

Of course it makes the old fogy concerns 
squirm—progress of any sort does. Some of 
them turn over in their sleep, groan a little, 
and dream that they are awake. 

Meantime our Rook store holds out hands 


of welcome to everybody—asking only that 
you be not very critical for a few weeks yet. 


STATIONERY 


Hard by the Book store—part of it, in fact. 
Such a Stationery store as you would choose. 
Full of the things you want, next to nothing 
of the things you don’t want—and priced 
below your expecting. 


Ward’s Irish Linen Writing Paper. 

Hurd’s superfine Writing Paper. — 

Writing Cases 

Desk Pads, sterling silver or leather mountings. 

Desk Sets, sterling silver and leather mountings. 

Esterbrook, Spencerian, and Gillott’s Steel Pens. 

Faber and Eagle Lead Pencils. 

Playing Cards. 

Wedding. Reception, and Visiting Cards Engraving 
in correct styles and; sh@pes. 


You can write for Books or Stationery and 
be sure you will be served as well as if you 
-came to the store in person. . 


The Chas. 


There’s lots of snap and vim in this HIRES’ ROOT- 
BEER. There’s lots of pleasure and good health in 
it, too. A delicious drink, a temperance drink, a 


home-made drink, a drink that delights the old and 
young. Be sure and get the genuine, | 


IRE 


Rootbeer 


A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons. 


Sold everywhere. 


Pa. 


seta Glass! 
) 
’ 
HIRES 
ROOT BEER 
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About People 


—For the first time in nearly fifty years our | 
army is without a McCook on its active roll. 
At one time a father and nine sons were all 
fighting for their country. Four of these 
attained the rank of General. 

—M. Antonine’ Jean Carlés, the sculptor of 
the bronze Minerva group which has recently 
been placed on the Herald Building, New York 
Cit ,is a pupil of Jouffrayand cf Hiolle. The 

o:th” and the “Abel” of M. Carlés at 
ne Luxembourg in Paris will be remembered 
by all visitors to that museum. 

—Madame Modjeska, the Polish actress, 
who has recently been expelled from Russia, 
has now arrived in Berlin and has appealed to 
our Ambassador there, General Runyon, to 
intervene in her behalf. She thinks that her 
expulsion is due to a speech which she made 
in Chicago in favor of the Poles. 

—Mrs. Hannah Chard, of Ferrel, N. J., 
has just celebrated her one hundred and sixth 
birthday. The attendance on_ this occasion 
included three sons, thirty-two grandchildren, 
eighty-two great-grandchildren, and twelve 
great-great-grandchildren. Mrs. Chard is still 
in sound physical and mental health. 

—A member of Queen Victoria’s family is 
about to go on the stage as a professional 
singer. The Queen’s nephew is Prince Victor 
of Hohenlohe, and his daughter, the Countess 
Valda Gleichen, who has a remarkable voice 
and not a remarkable pocketbook, finds her- 
self compelled to earn her own living by sing- 
ing. 


—The late Governor Marvil, of Delaware,. 


was a great mechanical genius. In early life 
he established a shop for the manufacture of 
agricultural implements, which he carried on 
successfully. Ile then started the basket and 
crate business which since that time has occu- 
pied his attention. He began with a small 
hand machine of his own invention, extend- 
ing and improving his facilities until he man- 
ufactured every year 5,000,000 fruit-baskets of 
different kinds, and crates in proportion. 
—James W. Scott, the manager of the 
Chicago “ Times-Herald,” who has just died, 
was one of the first men in the ranks of West- 


ern journalism. Although not forty-six years 
old at the time of his death, he had built up a | 


great newspaper property. He had established 
papers at Huntington, Md., and Galena, IIl., 
before he founded the Chicago “ Herald.” 
The latter quickly became one of the brightest 
and best newspapers in the West. Since the 
purchase of the Chicago “ Times ” the combi- 
nation of the two papers in one has been a 
powerful factor in politics. The Herald Com- 
pany, which is the corporate name under which 
the present organization is conducted, has a 
capital of $1,000,000. A writer in the “ Critic ” 
says that Mr. Scott “gave good advice to a 
young friend of mine who had just bought a 
new paper in the Far West: ‘Don’t make 
your paper as good as you can afford; make 
it as good as you know how.’” 


False Economy 


is practiced by people who buy inferior articles of 
food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. /xfant Health is the 
title of a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Sent free 
by New York Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. 


TO poo FOR 


“Stories 


THE CHICAGO RECORD offers to authors the 
sum of $30,000 for original stories written in 
English, no parts of which have ever been here- 
tofore published. The offer is made upon the 
following conditions : 


$20,000 


will be paid in twelve cash prizes for the 
best twelve stories. The money will be di- 
vided as follows : 


First Prize $10,000 
Second Prize 3,000 
Third Prize 1,500 
Fourth Prize 1,000 
Fifth Prize 800 


Two Prizes of $600 onal 1,200 
Five Prizes of $500 each 2,500 


Making a total of $20,000 


The first prize will be paid for the story adjudged to be the 
the second prize for the story adjudged the next best, the thir 
prize for the story adjudged to be the third in merit, the fourth 
prize for the fourth in merit, the fifth prize for the fifth in merit; 
‘= pe ger 9am of 3600 each and five prizes of $500 each, thus making the 
f twelve prizes in $20,000. 


$10,000 


additional will be paid at space rates for 
stories of accepted value but which may not 


be awarded any of the twelve cash prizes. 


The stories submitted in this competition are 


required to be “stories of mystery,” in other. 


words stories in which the mystery is not ex- 
plained until the last chapter, in order that read- 
ers may be offered prizes for guessing the solution 
of the mystery in advance of its publication. 


The stories must reach The Chicago Record at its — of pub- 
lication, 181 Madison street, Chicago. Tl. before Oct. 1, 1895, and 
the pre yt —_ be made as soon after that date as they can be 
read and judged. 

For ful ‘information authors will address 


VICTOR F. LAWSON, Publisher The Chicago manent, 
Citcage, U.S.A. 


A first-class morocco purse with nickel frame 
and clasp. Can’t be opened without the secret: 
worth 25c. as @ purse and $5.00 as a “brain 


INGERSOLL & BRO. 65 CORTLANDT ‘ST. i. Y. CITY. 


4-ft. Desk, $16 
44-ft. ** 


MERICA 


- 
18 & 20 E. Van Buren St..Chicago, U.S.A. 


| 


on 
| 


$159 | 


4 


FORCE PUMP has ~ few castings to 
has a windmill shut-off lever attached, 
at the above ‘price. Of course, it is better to go to an 


| 
The AERMOTOR ANTI-FREEZINC THREE-WAY 
break, has a very large air chamber, has a very large spout opening, | 


and can be furnished by any dealer this side of the Rocky ‘Mountains 


Aermotor agent for them. It is always better to goto an Aermotor Mm agent for any- thing you may want which he handles. 
As arule he is a first-class, live, reliable, wide-awake fellow; that is the reason : he is an Aermotor agent. It is doubtful if, 
in our entire list of thousands of agents, you can find one slow, stupid, behind-the-""™ times fellow. We furnish also a SPECIAL 


AERMOTOR FORCE PUMP AT $4.50, BETTER THAN USUALLY SOLD AT $8 OR $10. Send for our 
Pump Catalogue. Buy nothing but an Aermotor Pump, and do not pay more than Aermotor prices for it. We protect the public. We 
furnish it good goods at low prices. We have established twenty branch houses in order that it may get cheaply and promptly. 
You consult your own interests by insisting on not only Aermotor prices but Aermotor goods at Aermotor prices. Be sure and see our offer 
next week of a $40 Feed Cutterat$in AERMOTOR CO., Chicago. 


®) 
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The Business World 


Niagara Electricity 
Competing with 
Steam and Coal 

in the Metropolis 


Mr. Nikola Tesla, that 
“the labor of the future 
will largely consist in 
pressing electric buttons,” is being well illus- 
trated by the developments at Niagara. The 
question of electricity-transmission for com- 
paratively short distances (ten to fifty miles) 
has not only now been successfully solved, 
but the process is in actual employment. 
The question of long-distance transmission 
has also been solved, but, owing to wire-leak- 
age, it has not yet come to a successful prac- 
tical test. Nevertheless, Dr. Coleman Sellers 
writes : 


It is absolutely certain. from what has already been 

done elsewhere, that profitable transmission to a dis- 
tance ot 150 miles is only within the existing prac- 
tice of distributed power. This 150 miles from 
Niagara Falls, in a straight line, brings us to within 
ninety miles of the city of New York. And if we 
assume as probable economical transmission to a 
distance of 320 miles, we have-an area including the 
very densest population. It would take in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, the cities of Washington, Philadelphia, 
and New York: would include the whole of Penn- 
sylvania, New York, two-thirds of Ohio, three-quar- 
ters of Michigan, besides reaching to Montreal, in 
Canada. : 
_ Thus the situation of Niagara Falls is phenomenal 
in its caeayd to distribute the power over an area that 
furnishes the most desirable market for its profitable 
development. 


This opinion is indorsed by Lord Kelvin, per- 
haps the greatest authority on electrical ques- 
tions. As to the effect on the metropolis, the 
New York “Herald” reports Mr. Edward 
Adams as saying: 


It re remains to be seen whether the companies 
can_bring electricity to New York City at a price 
sufficiently low to drive out steam, and practically 
abolish coal used for power purposes. In a genera 
way, it has been estimated that the power can be de- 
livered here at a cost of about tourteen doliars nd 
year per horse power. It is safe to say that within 
one year after its introduction the use of coal will 
have very largely disappeared in New York City. 
We should have no more smoke and no more gas. 

This means a great deal. Roughly speaking. New 
York pays out gg year from $15,000,000 to $20,000,- 
ooo for gas alone. It spends upward of $30,000.000 a 
yeartorcoal. 

lt the municipality, under the lead of the Rapid 
Transit Commission, constructs the underground 
railway, it will probably be trom Niagara Falls that 
it will obtain the power required for the operation of 
the system. If a. cheap, odorless, smokeless, non- 
heating motive power would be ot advantage to the 
elevated railroads, it would be doubly so, in fact al- 
most a prerequisite, to the comtortable and success- 
ful operation of the underground lines. It is the 
hope, too, of the projectors of the underground road 
to not only run the trains at such a speed, but to sc 
reduce fares, as to make it teasible for the workers of! 
the down-town districts to have homes in the annexed 
districts, and still not Jose more time going to and 
fro than they probably do now. Thisend could only 
be achieved through cheap electrical power. 


™ 


Last week there was a 
continuance of encourag- 
ing symptoms as to busi- 
ness betterment. In the 
stock and bond market 
the upward movement was phenomenal. The 
total transactions on the New York Exchange 
were the largest of any week since 1890— 
nearly 1,600,000 shares, stocks, and bonds. 
The usually well-informed Wall Street “ Daily 
News ”’ estimates that foreign purchases of our 
securities now average a million dollars a day 
It is certainly a satisfaction that we are again 
exporting stocks and bonds instead of gold. 
Stimulated by orders from abroad, prices have 
shown a corresponding tendency torise. Quo- 
tations on railway stocks are from one to five 
points ahead of week before last, and, what 
is more significant, bond quotations have ad- 
vanced neck-and-neck with these, and are also 
one to five points higher. ‘ The average for 
“trust ” stocks has risen $1.50 a share. 


Foreign Purchases 

of Our Securities 

a Million Dollars 
a Day 


So far this month thirty- 
eight out of fifty-one rail- 
ways have reported in- 
creased earnings. As a representative road, 
the records of the Pennsylvania Railway are 
read with interest, and the March returns 
afford pleasant evidence of general improve- 
ment. Last year’s March report showed that 
the system had lost $1,860,000 in revenues; 
last month the gain was nearly $300,000, and 
this in spite of an increase, of over $600,000 in 
expenses. The last fact is the most eloquent 
of all. This road is in close connection with 
the iron trade, which is also maintaining its 


Improvement in 
Railway Earnings 


The prophecy of the Ser- 
vian-American engineer, | 


namely, in the length of the rail. 


advance begun some weeks since. The per- 
manency of ‘this improvement is, according 
to the “Iron Trade Review,” questioned only 
by those “ who put stress on demand for fin- 
ished products as the prime requisite to better 
prices.” The price of Pennsylvania coke has 
advanced remarkably, and has been followed 


smaller advances in the ir6n-ore market. 


The officials of the Pennsyl- 


vania Company have decided 


on the 
Pennsylvania ‘© Increase the weight-standard 
Maia ties of the steel rails on the main 


line (Jersey City to Pittsburg) 
from eighty-five to one hundred pounds. The 
reason for this change is found in the fact that 
the company has been buying heavier locomo- 
tives and increasing the general speed. There 
may also occur another change ere long— 
At present 
a thirty-foot rail is generally used, but it is 
confidently anticipated that sixty feet will be 
found a better length, as it will give only half 
the number of joints, and a smoother surface 
will thus be presented. 


It is astonishing to learn that 
_ the American people are paying 
$1 35,000,000 a year for adulter- 
ation of food, drink, and drugs. The whole 
amount of adulteration reaches the immense 
sum of one billion dollars annually, says the 
special agent of the Agricultural Department, 
Mr. Alexander Wedderburn, who writes these 
emphatic words: “ The attention of foreign- 
ers has been drawn to the fact that greater 
or less adulteration exists among us. Asa 
result, foreign competitors of our manufactur- 
ers of food products have used the fact to 
their own advantage. America to-day occu- 
pies the unenviable position of being one of 
the very few countries that fail to require by 
law the proper branding of their manufactured 
food and drugs. Whether such requirements 
would accomplish the desired result is un- 
known, but the evil would be mitigated by 
wholesome legislation.” _ 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
IN SURANCE aan Y 


Food 
Adulteration 


Office, Company’s 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


Gnited States 
SMlorigage & Grust Co. 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
SURPLUS= «= 700,000. 
Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 


Legal Depositary for Trust, Court, and 
State Funds. Allows Interest on Deposits, 


Executes all Trusts. 
OFFICERS. 
George W. Young, 
Luther Kountze, -« 
James Timpson, = 
Arthur Turnbull,=- Treasurer. 
William P. Elliott, «= Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst. Sect’y and Treas. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson James 


- President. 
Vice-President. 
2d Vice-President. 


“Richard A. McCurdy, 
DIRECTORS. 
Simuel D. Babcoct. 
illiam Babcock, Luther Koun 
Gnaries D. Dickey, Jr., Charlton T. Lewis, 
William P. Dixon, Lewis 
David Dows, Jr., Theodore Morford, 
Robert A. Granniss, 
Theo. A. Hayemeyer 
Charles R. Henderson, William W. Richards, 


Jas. W. Seymcur, Jr., 
James 
George W. Young. 


Jame; J. Hill. 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, 
Gustav E. Kiss2l, 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
- which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. very Investur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a great modern invention. 
ce Prospectus free on application to fhe 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


CHEQUES 
OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 

| LONDON. 

FOR TRAVELLERS, 


FOR REMITTANCES, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 
FRED W. PERRY, Gen’l Agent. 

2 WALL ST ,N.Y. 


— 


you re receiving 
ess than 7 per cent. 


Confer with me—lIt interest per annum 


on investments ranging from $250 to $5,000. you 
carry life insurance taken out within the past five years. 


you intend in- “JAS. A. STEELE 
Investments—Insurance 


veer application 
or insuranc 
45 Broadway, New York 


has been declined. 


Giobd Bonds 


shall be pleased to send you a list of 


are the best and safest securities in which to invest. 
We deal in the best city and railroad bonds, and 


SELECTED 


SECURITIES 


if you desire to invest any money at from 3 to 5 per cent. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


UNITED STATES BONDS A SPECIALTY. 


24 Nassau St., N.Y. 
75 State St., Boston 
421 Chestnut St., Phila. 


estates, published. 


THE BOND RECORD 


- The most complete and reliable monthly journal for the information and guidance 
of investors, officers of financial institutions, and executors and administrators of 
Its tables include sales and quotations of all stocks and bonds 
listed on the Exchanges of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

$1.00 per year; sample copy, five cents. 


THE BOND RECORD PUBLISHING CO., 24 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 


yield 44% to 64 %. 


- Our pamphlet is free. 
The Provident 
Trust Co, 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Outlook 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 


' 4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


' 450 Broome St., New York. 


WESTERN. 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
6% 


Made i 2 strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
State, County, City, and School Warrants 

7% 

8% 


and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
prompt interest payments. Best references. 
ds Sterling on 
Circular Issued in Poun 
Baring Brothers & Co., Ltd., 


rrespondence solicited. 


JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
7 Seattle, Washington 


Letters for use in Europe and the East and 
in Dollars on ourselves for use in 

of United States, Mexico and the West 
Indies, against deposit of Cash,. 

Prime Securities or Satisfactory 


Credit. Guarantee. 
BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 3 
15 Wall Street, New York. 


WE All you have life 
insurance ma wro 
PAY wish to the 
20ST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
AGE 


‘Penn MuTUAL LIFE, 921-3-§ 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Annuity Bonds 
ABSOLUTE. Banishing care, they prolong life. They 
double of elderly people, and on joint lives 


<= ayable to the survivor. For best terms address (stat- 
ate of berth B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 


The price has nothing. 
to do with the 


For ALI, of Dr. War- | 
ner’s Corsets are fitted | 
to living models. 


ay 


| | 
ices im one to six dollars each. 


The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 


- make 2,000 copies of a written or type- 


written original. Any one can use it. 


Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 


simple, cheap, effective — will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting. No washing 
required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for 


circulars. 4 AWTON & CO., 


20 Vesev St., New York 


organsbecome impaired from various causes, like a 
delicate machinery. Don’t tamper with dyspepsia. 
Cure it, and cure it quick. 


Weart’s | 
Dyspepsia Compound 


offers an immediate and permanent cure. Price, 25 
and 50 cents per bottle, postpaid: 


OUR GUARANTEE is strictly adhered to. Three |' 


bottles, or thirty days’ treatment, costing $1.50, is 
guaranteed 
promptly refunded. Booklet sent free. 

WEART & CO., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BENSALEM, N. C., April 1st, 1895. 
ntlemen—\| am constrained 

ood news to you 

one more g in 


Messrs. WEART 
to degen youa led lines to herald the 


our Dyspepsia Compound has 
st woop 8 than all t he medicine I ‘ever bought, combined. 


I wo not, give one bottle of it, if I could not get | 
another, for its weight in go is is saying a great 
deal, but I know what it done for me, and what it has 


been a tome. With best wishes, 
Postmaster, Bensalem, N. C. 


THE 
Handy Binder 


for The Outlook, made to 

hold compactly and con- 

_veniently twenty-six num- 

bers, will be sent by mail ° 
on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO., NEW YORK 


to cure dyspepsia in any form, or money,} 


Three Bargains in 


Carpets. 


New Styles. 


Best quality 
Plain Durries & - 
Extra Super [ngrain, 


5O 


formerly 75 cts. 
Best quality 


Whelton Velvet, 


| formerly $1.30. 
Tapestry Carpets, 
CIS., 


formerly 75 to 85 cts. 


Mattings and Rugs in large 
variety. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th St. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING 


Cooking Utensils, Moulds, 
Cutlery, Crockery, and Glass, 
| Refrigerators, 
House-Cleaning Articles. 


EWISE 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


A great many 


have started and a great many have > 
stopped manufacturing heating and cook- 
We started about 50 years 
Our goods are 


ing apparatus. 
ago and are still at it. 
right, and are for sale all over the country 
by best dealers. | 


A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus, 
It will cost you nothing; better send for it. 

THE BOYNTON FURNACE Co., 


z95 and 197 Lake St., 207 2nd 209 Water St., 
. Chicago. ew York. 


| 
| Gaia | 
| 
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‘Tbe Outlook 


A Family Paper 
New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper. con- 
taining this week forty-eight pages. The subscrip- 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 


advance. 
Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 


pa 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.— When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


Discentinuances.—|f a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice.to that effect should - 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remiit.—Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money-Order, 
enges to order ot THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 

ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 


Ketters should be addressed: 
THE OUTLOOK 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
- New York. 


Colorado College 


The twenty-first Annual Bulletin of Colorado 
College has lately been issued, with an enlarge- 
ment over last year of more than twenty half- 
pages. In anticipation of the increase of 
students in the coming year, there have been 
additions made to the faculty ; the Latin and 
Greek courses have also been enlarged, and a 
number of new electives offered. A chair of 
Modern Languages will be established next 
year, which will be filled by Mr. Louis A. E. 
Ahlers, of Harvard University and the Berlin 
University. In response to the growing de- 
mands of the College, a department of music 
has been opened, with competent instruction 
and graded courses of study, the regular work 
being supplemented by lectures on harmony 
and musical notation. A department of draw- 
ing and painting has also been possible this 
year for the first time. A permanent studio 
has been arranged in Palmer Hall, and large 
classes have been formed in both branches. 
The success of last year has led to a second 
course of University Extension Lectures, which 
were delivered in the fall, on Geology and 
Citizenship, with popular lectures on philo- 
sophical and scientific subjects. The work in 
the gymnasium has been greatly facilitated by 
a full equipment of apparatus, and classes have 
been organized for thoroughly scientific work. 
Valuable gifts and loans have been received for 
the library and museum; among others that of 
a full-sized cast of the Winged Victory of Samo- 
thrace, the gift of Professor Noyes, of Colorado 
College, and Mr. Edward Noyes, of Boston. To 
the museum have been added geological col- 


_ lections from the Gulf of Mexico regions, and 


a loan of rare Alaskan Indian relics and curi- 
* * 


. osities. 


—The New York “ Tribune” says: 


There are some colored tenants on Colonel Chess 
Howard’s plantation in Crawford County, Ga., who 
have unique names. The mother of one family is 
named Nani Notion Patience Peas Caroline Corncob 
Elizabeth oer Her husband flourishes as King 
Solomon’s Watkins, and her tavorite daughter bears 
the euphonious title ot “* Mitrelicious,’’ and 3 young- 
er son’s name is: 


Abraham's bosom 
All things told. 
Pray the good Lord 
Rock-y my soul.” 


He is never called anything less than ‘“ William 
Abraham’s Bosom.” They are very religious people, 
so another girl is nained ‘I Will Arise and Go to 
My Father.” She is called *‘ Iwilla”’ for short. 


No Safer or More Efficacious Remedy can be had 
for Coughs, or any trouble of the throat, than 
Brown's Troches.” 


in 
FAHNESTOCE, 
Pittsburgh. 
New York. 
KENTUCKY, 
Louisville. 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO purpose. 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY, . 
... Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 
St. Louis. 


St. Louis, 
Salem, Mass. 
Chicago. 
SOUTHERN, address 
St. Louis and Chicago, | 


ULSTER, 
New York, 
UNION, 


OU 


not want to paint your house white, but 
that is no reason why you should not use 
Pure White Lead, which makes the best 
paint, and can be easily tinted to the color 
desired by using the National Lead Co.'s 
|tinting colors, 
To be sure. that you get Pure 
White Lead, examine the brands. 
in the margin are genuine. 

For color-card and pamphlet—sent free 


prepared expressly for this. 


Those 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York, 


BEARS"ePALM 
rorPURITY ano EXCELLENCE 


LIEBIG 


Are You Deaf ? 


THE AURAPHONE will help zou if youare. It is 
a recent scientific invention which will restore the hearing 
of almost any one not deaf. When in the ear is 
invisible. and does not cause the slightest discomfort 
It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye, an ear spectacle. 
Inclose stamp for particulars. Can tested free of 
charge at 
NEW YORK AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 
716 Metropolitan B’d’g, Madison Square, New York, 
or 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


Men judge by the complexion of the sky 
The state and inclination of the day.— Shakspeare. 


AND SO, TOO, OF THE SKIN 
THE STATE AND INCLINATION 
OF THE PERSON. 


CONSTANTINE' 


if used regularly, greatly 


improves the complexion 


and brings the skin to a 
This ac- 


complished, the  inclina- 


healthy state. 


tion invariably is toward 


its constant use thereafter 


for the Toilet, Bath and 


Nursery. 
— DRUGGISTS.— 


HOSE answering advertisements ap- 
pearing in The Outlook will confer a 
favor upon the advertiser as well as 
the publisher by mentioning this publication. 


WomAN’s PERFECT 


Well — briefly — The 
“Best” Tonic will 
Strengthen the sick 
and those recovering 
from sickness. It will 
compose the nervous 
and restore those who 
are nervously exhaust- 
ed. It will assist di- 
gestion. It willcreate 
an appetite. It is a '. 
splendid thing for 
nursing mothers. “ff, 
Whoever needs a food -: ~~ 
beverage that is easily 
nourishing, should use Pabst Malt Extract. The Best” 
Tonic. Nothing so tends to the development of physi- | 
cal perfection and the beauty of perfect health. The - 
medical profession is unanimous in its endorsement of 
The “ Best ” Tonic. 
Scld by Druggists. 
and address, 


(Cu 


Mention this paper- 
PABST, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ASK FOR THE 
3 NEW JAPANESE PERF 
+MAT=SU-KI 


\ 
‘ 


ave 


in introducing to their 
American clientele 

‘s their latest perfume MAT SU-KI-TA 
3 This delightful 
scent differs in odor gm 


incomparably delic- 
ious perfume.” We 
heartily commend i: 
to all lovers of the 
celebratcd 


Crab-Apple Blossoms 


THE CROWN 
4 of 177 New Bond Street, London, 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 
Cincinnati. 
ATLANTIC, 
New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
i Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 
New York. 
BROOKLYN, 
New York. 
COLLIER, 
St. Louis. 
f CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 
| 
| 
~ 
| | ONS. aa 
| 
COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT 
i BEEF. 
| 
J 
| UME } 
. | T 
| 
| 
a 
| 
| 
a from anything here- 
ROWN PERFUME Ry 
ae Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use crown Lavender Salts, 
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EDUCATIONAL 
New York City . 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1&5. 3B East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


COLLEGE Mornin 


side 


color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy 
Degrees given by umbia C both sexes. 
Circulars of Information, * ‘Teach College 


ers 
Bulletin.” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 
Miss Peebles.and Miss Thompson’s 
Boarding.and Day. School. for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


Connecticut 


CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth. offers 
every facility for care, education, and training, with tne 
vantages ofa easant country home. 
~ J.J. KINDRED, M.D.. Med. Supt., formerly Clinical 
Ass’t Darenth School for London, Eng. 


ndon, 
. Lita KInpReED, Principal. 


WALRFIELD ACADEMY for Boys, Fairfield 

_ Conn.—Combines thorough mental and physical 

training with the comforts of a genuine home. | 20 boys. 
. FRANCIS H. BREWER, A.M., Principal. 


HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 
The Misses STOWE, Principals. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Early application for Sept. 26th , is requested. 
Mise SARA SMITH. Principal. 


N EW HAVEN, Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— 
This School for Girls, on the most utiful avenue 
of the ‘* City of Elms,” offers superior advantages in 
Finishing course of study and in College Preparatory. 
Mrs. and Miss CADY, Principals. 


Apply early. 


BOXW 00D SCHOOL for GIRLS 


prough work in English branches, 
and French. 


Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTs, South . Collesi 
Mount Holyoke College teres 
Laboratories, Cabinets, and Obse 


the Sept. 12th 
-ninth year opens . 12th. 1895. 
tuition, $250. E. S. MEAD, President. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Summit. 


The Kent Place School for Girls 


All departments. Advantages of New York. Home 
comforts for boarding pupils. cipal, Miss Watts. 
late of The Cambridge School. The Summit School Co 
Hamilton W. Mabie. President. . 


New York 
WELLS COLLEGE {07 the higher education of 


young women. The revised 
catalogue gives full information on requirements for 
admission, courses of study, the history, equipment, and 
government of Wells 
ILLIAM E, Waters, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N. Y. 


SING SING-ON-THE-HUD8ON 
New York 


MT. PLEASANT ACADEMY 


A college-fitting and school.. for 
boys. Send for catalogue. E. COOK, A.M., Principal. 


Ohio 
Ouro, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


ok pee for all colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 2s. 


- Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


ISS BALDWIN’S School for Girls. 
Within five 


Pre- 
ears 


Sos cuurses. 
1r ar,a ress 
‘ °F Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Liberal Education, with Preparation 
for College. French, Art,and Music. 
Mrs. JULIA 'R. TUTWILER, Associate Principal 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 


2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
For Girls and Young Ladies. Boarding and day. Aca- 
demic, College and usical. 14th year. 


For illustrated catalogue and references address 
cece Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH. 


Illinois 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fall Term Opens September 18, 1895 


Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparato 
ool. specialty organized departments of Music an 
Art. _Well-equipped Laboratories. Fine Gymnasium. 
Resident Physician. Memorial Hall enables students to 
reduce expenses. Forcatalogue address 
RAH F. ANDERSON Principal. 2 
Lock Box 9. Rockford, Illinois. 


Massachusetts 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Ambherst_ Reopens 19th, 1895.. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. ee 
Miss VRYLING WILDER BurrFuM, A.B., Principal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


10 Ashburton Place, Boston 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. 
EDMUND BENN 


The Cambridge School 
For Young Ladies, : 


Cambridge, Mass. Comforts of Home. Small classes 


A great variety of Courses. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


For circulars 
EUtT, Dean. 


ARTHA’s VINEYARD SUMMER INSTI- 
Cottage City, Mass.—Eighteenth 


r begi ly 8, ; - i 
Hyde Park, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 
LOWELL 


Rogers Hall School for Girls 


A college preparatory and finishing school, in. 


Ividere, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with 
outlook into the open country. Thorough prepara- 
tion for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; 
pupils sent on certificate to other colleges. Special 

vantages in modern languages, art, and music. 

Number of house Ss ils limited to twenty. 
Address Mrs. E. P, UNDERHILL, Principal. 


You desire to be Stylis 


We will tell you how— 


Interline the Puffed Sleeves and 
Skirts of your Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


FIBRECHAMOIS 


and your 
desire will 

mes in 
be realized. 


weights. 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 
endorsed by all leading modistes. 
Lining Counter—Leading Dry Goods Stores. 


mples Free. 
Oo N.Y., U.8. A. 


‘ti 


Crescent Bicycles. 


We have demonstrated that first-class Bicycles can 


be made and sold at our following standard prices. 


75 No. 1, for MEN, 28 in. Wheels, 23 Ibs. 
No. 4, for LADIES, 26 in. Wheels, 22 Ibs. 


50 No. 2, for YOUTHS, 26 in. Wheels, 21% Ibs. 
No. 5, tor MISSES, 26 in. Wheels, 24 ibs. 


ino 3, for BOYS, 24in Wheels, 21 Ibs. 
No. 6, tor GIRLS, 24 in. Wheels, 23 lbs. 


For experienced riders desiring a reliable light 
weight Bicvcle, we recommend our CRESCE 
SCORCHER, 20 lbs. 28 in. Wheels. PRICE $90. 


Ikustrated Cataiogue Free on Applicat on. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, {Cuicaco. 


PAINT roo 


ROOFS 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 


stmes 
sirculars. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Jos. 


Paris, 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one ‘ara 
week. Four cents a week ts charged for each word 


am excess of thirty. 


IS YOUR SON going to Yale next year?—For sale, 
a new house in New Haven, Conn. All modern im- 
provements. In most desirable part of thecity. Property 
rapidly advancing in price. Excellent location for parties 
intending to reside in New Haven while son is pursuing 
studies at Yale. ae parents find this residence home- 

e and pleasant and a safeguard. Address Box 316, 


ew friaven, nn. 


for $250. sion June 1s. 
EATON, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 

A LADY OF HIGH EDUCATION, specially 
skilled in art, teaching, which includes china-painting, 
crayon portraiture, pastel, oil and water colors, desires a 
position. Having means of her own, a pleasant home is 
more of an inducement than salary. Address P. F. P., 
1348 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOME FOR AN INVALID OR ELDERLY 
PERSON.—An experienced nurse, having an attractive 
home half an hour from New York, desires to receive an 
Best references from first 


invalid or elderly person. 
ici N., No. 


B ysicians and families of New York. rs. 
»513, care The Outlook. 


SUMMER WALKS AND TALKS withchildren. 
An experienced teacher will spend two.hours i 
July and August witha small group of children. | ps 
through woods and fields studying nature. Special work 
in certain lines if desired. Address NATURE, No. 
8,573, care The Outlook. 


-A HARVARD SENIOR desires an engagement 
as tutor for the summer months. Is a graduate of St. 
ul’s School, Garden City, and competent to prepare 
students for entrance examinations at Harvard. Refers 
to the Dean. o rvard College, and _ to the 
TATLOCK, Stamford, Conn., who will answer personal 
inquiries. 


_ WANTED-—An experienced primary teacher for six 
little children in the ccuntry. from May1to Nov. 1. She 
should understand kindergarten methods.and be able to 
teach German. Particulars_upon appacation. Address 
P. S. M., No. 8,448, care The Outlook. 


ADDRESs MLLE. VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor 
_France, if desiring. at mod2rate prices, 
od board in excellent lucation, very near Arc 
riumphe and Bois de Boulogne. American references. 

Write for circulars. 


, A LADY in Baltimore of great experience in educat- 

ing girls would like entire charge of several little girls in 

her own home. Highest reference for character, ability, 

and Address M. L., No. 8,582, care 
e ook. 


A LADY accustomed to travel and make record of 
the trip, illustrating with photographs, desires casage- 
took. 

ook. 


mentastravelingcompanion. References exchange 
dress Miss KINGSLEY, No. 8,583, care The 


A SENIOR in Smith College desires a position for 
the summer months as companion to an elderly lady or 
where she can teach children. Best of references. Ad- 
dress D., No. 8,552, care of The Outlook 

CORRESPONDENCE requested with a Seedy or 
party of friends wishing to at Pigeon (Cove, 

Ann, for the summer months. Address COTTAGER, 
No. 8,619, The Outlook. 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—A lady who is a college 
uate and has taught five years, desires a position as tutor 
in a family, especially if going abroad. Address No. 
8,515, care The Outlook. 


A STUDENT OR ARTIST wishing to pay for 
daily to teaching and 


country board by gtving four hours 
with a few boys may address 46, 
Coscob, Conn. 

A SUBUCKBAN HOWE can be easily obtained. 


I obtained one and am no lping others. F ~ 


| 
— 
ng for 
Water will run from it pure andclean. It covers double 
¢he surface of any other paint, and will last ~_— od 
Drxom Co., Jersey City. L 
house ; sixteen rooms, fully furnished ; seven miles from 
Philadelphia; modern in ave particular and all con- 
veniences; grounds and abundant shade ; beautiful sub- 
oo urban location; trolley and train service; three mont 
home. Apply to Box 125. Mrs. R.S. GRISWOLD. 
DIABETES 
i - FLOUR 
Gluten Dysveria Barley 
and Patent Biscug ¢ Flour. ‘ 
Unrivale Europe 
Pamphiets afd BgR 
Write Farwell # Rhings, V 


